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CHAPTER I. 

A FEW days after the dinner at the Quinta Carr, 
the Bellamys' visit to Madeira drew to a close. 
On the evening before their departure, Arthur 
volunteered to take Lady Bellamy down to the 
parade to hear the band play. After they had 
walked about awhile under the shade of the 
magnolia-trees, which were starred all over with 
creamy cups of bloom, and sufficiently inspect- 
ed the gay throng of Portuguese inhabitants 
and English visitors, made gayer still by the 
amazingly gorgeous uniforms of the officials, 
Arthur spied two chairs in a comparatively 
quiet corner, and, suggested that they should i^' 
down. ' 
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' Well, yes, once she took my hand, or I took 
hers, I don't know which; but I don't think 
much of that, because it's the sort of thing 
that's always happening, don't you know, and 
nine times out of ten means nothing at all. But 
why I ask you about it is that, if there is any- 
thing of the sort, I had better cut and run out 
of this, because it would not be fair to stop, 
•either to her, or to Angela, or myself. It 
would be dangerous, you see, playing with 
such a woman as Mildred.' 

* So you would go away if you thought that 
she took any warmer interest in you than ladies 
generally do in men engaged to be married.' 

* Certainly I should.' 

* Well, then, I think that I can set your mind 
at ease. I have observed Mrs. Carr pretty 
closely, and in the way you suppose she cares 
for you no more than she does for your coat. 
She is, no doubt, a bit of a flirt, and very likely 
wishes to get you to fall in love with her — a 
natural ambition on the part oi a woman ; 
but, as for being in love with you herself, the 
idea is absurd. Women of the world do 
not fall in love so readily ; they are too 
much taken up with thinking about themselves 
to have time to think about anybody else. 

b2 
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With them it is all self, self, self, from morning 
till night. Besides, look at the common-sense 
side of the thing. Do you suppose it likely that 
a person of Mrs. Carr's wealth and beauty, who 
has only to lift her hand to have all London at 
her feet, is likely to fix her affections upon a 
young man whom she knows is already engaged 
to be married, and who — forgive me if I say so 
— ^has not got the same recommendations to 
her favour that many of her suitors have ? It 
is, of course, quite possible that Mrs. Carr's 
society may be dangerous for you, in which 
case it might be wise for you to go ; but 1 really 
do not think that you need feel any anxiety on 
her account. She finds you a charming com- 
panion, and in some ways a useful one, and that 
is all., AVhen you go, somebody else will soon 
fill the vacant space.' 

'Then that's all right,' said Arthur, though 
somehow he did not feel as wildly delighted as 
he should have done at hearing it so clearly de- 
monstrated that Mildred did not care a brass 
button about him; but then that is human 
nature. Between eighteen and thirty-five, 
ninety per cent, of the men in the world would 
Hke to centre in themselves the affections of 
every young and pretty woman they know. 
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even if there was not the ghost of a chance of 
their marrying one of them. The same ten- 
dency is to be observed conversely in the other 
sex, only in their case with a still smaller pro- 
portion of exceptions. 

' By the way,' asked Arthur, presently, * how 
is my late guardian, Mr. George Caresfoot?' 

* Not at all well, I am sorry to say. I am 
very anxious about his health. He is in the 
south of England now for a change.' 

' I am sorry he is ill. Do you know, I dare- 
say you will think me absurd ; but you have 
taken a weight off my mind. I always had an 
idea that he wanted to marry Angela, and some- 
times I am afraid that I have suspected that 
Philip Caresfoot. carted me off in order to give 
him a chance. You see, PhiHp is uncomns^only 
fond of money, and George is rich.' 

* What an absurd idea, Mr. Heigham ! Why, 
George looks upon matrimony as an institution 
of the evil one. He admires Angela, I know — 
he always does admire a pretty face ; but as 
for dreaming of marrying a girl half his age, 
and his own cousin into the bargain, it is about 
the last thing that he would do.' 

'I am glad to hear it. I am sure I have 
been uncomfortable enough thinking about him 
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sometimes. Lady Bellamy, will you do some- 
thing for me V 

* What is that, Mr. Heigham V 

* Tell Angela all about me.' 

*But would that be quite honourable, Mr. 
Heigham — under the conditions of your en- 
gagement, I mean V 

* You never promised not to talk about me ; 
I only promised not to attempt verbal or written 
communication with Angela.' 

* Well, I will teU her that I met you, and that 
you are well, and, if Philip will allow me, I will 
teU her more ; but of course I don't know if he 
will or not. What ring is that you wear V 

* It is one that Angela gave me when we 
became engaged. It was her mother's.' 

< Will you let me look at it V 

Arthur held out his hand. The ring was an 
antique, a large emerald, cut Kke a seal and 
heavily set in a band of dull gold. On the face 
of the stone were engraved some mysterious 
characters. 

* What is that engraved on the stone V 

* I am not sure ; but Angela told me that Mr. 
Fraser had taken an impression of it, and for- 
warded it to a great Oriental scholar. His 
friend said that the stone must be extremely 
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ancient, as the character is a form of Sanscrit, 
and that he beheved the word to mean " For 
ever " or " Eternity." Angela said that it had 
been in her mother's family for generations, and 
was supposed to Have been brought from the 
East about the year 1700, That is all I know- 
about it.' 

' The motto is better suited to a wedding-ring 
than to an engagement stone,' said Lady Bel- 
lamy, with one of her dark smiles. 

*Whyr 

* Because engagements are like promises and 
pie-crust, made to be broken.' 

* I hope that will not be the case with ours, 
however,' said Arthur, attempting a laugh. 

* I hope not, I am sure ; but never pin your 
faith absolutely to any woman, or you will regret 
it. Always accept her oaths and protestations 
as you would a poHtical statement, poHtely, and 
with an appearance of perfect faith, but with a 
certain grain of mistrust. Woman's fideUty is 
in the main a fiction. We are faithful just as 
men are, so long as it suits us to be so ; with 
this difference however, men play false from 
passion or impulse, women from calculation.' 

' You do not draw a pleasing picture of your 
own- sex/ 
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. * When is the truth pleasing ? It is only when 
we clothe its nakedness with the rags of imag- 
ination, or sweeten it with fiction that it can 
please. Of itself, it is so ugly a thing that 
society in its refinement will not even hear it, 
but prefers to employ a corresponding formula. 
Thus all passion, however vile, is called by the 
name of "love," all superstitious terror and 
grovelling attempts to conciliate the unseen are 
known as '• rehgion," while selfish greed and the 
hungry lust for power masquerade as laudable 
*' ambition." Men and women, especially women, 
hate the truth because, like the electric light, it 
shows them as they are, and that is vile. 
It has grown so strange to them from disuse 
that, like Pilate, they do not even know what it 
is 1 I was going to say, however, that if you 
care to trust me with it, I think I see how I can 
take a message to Angela for you — without 
either causing you to break your promise or doing 
anything dishonourable myself.' 
'Howf 

* Well, if you hke, I will take her that ring. I 
think that is a very generous offer on my part, 
for I do not like the responsibihty.' 

* But what is the use of taking her the ring V 

' It is something that there can be no mistake 
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about, that is all, a speaking message from your- 
self. But don't give it me if you do not like ; 
perhaps you had rather not I' 

' I don't like parting with it at all, I confess, 
but I should dearly Hke to send her something. 
I suppose that you would not take a letter V 

' You would not write one, Mr. Heigham !' 

' No, of course, I forgot that accursed promise. 
Here, take the ring, and say all you can to 
Angela with it. * You promise that you will V 

' Certainly, I promise that I will say all I can.' 

4 

' You are very good and kind. I wish to 
Heaven that I were 'going to Marlshire with you. 
If you only knew how I long to see her again. 
I think that it would break my heart if anything 
happened to separate us,' and his lips quivered 
at the thought. 

Lady Bellamy turned her sombre face upon 
him — there was compassion in her eyes. 

' If you bear Angela Caresfoot so great a love, 
be guided by me and shake it off, strangle it, 
— be rid of it anyhow ; for fulfilled affection of 
that nature would carry a larger happiness with 
it than is allowed in a world planned expressly 
to secure the greatest misery of the greatest 
number. There is a fate which fights against it ; 
its ministers are himaan folly and passion. You 
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have seen many marriages, tell me, how man 
have you known, out of a novel, where the peopl 
married their true loves ? In novels they alway 
do, it is another of society's pleasant fictions, bu 
real life is like a novel without the third volume 
I do not want to alarm you, Mr. Heigham ; bu 
because I like you, I ask you to steel your min 
to disappointments, so that, if a blow comes, i 
may not crush you,' 

' What do you mean. Lady Bellamy, do yo" 
know of any impending trouble ?' 

'I? certainly not. I only talk on genera 
principles. Do not be over-confident, and neve 
trust a woman. Come, let us get home.' 

Next morning, when Arthur came down t 
breakfast, the Bellamys had sailed. The ma: 
hadx5ome in from the Cape at midnight, am 
left again at dawn, taking them with it. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The departure of the Bellamys left Arthur in 
very low spirits. His sensations were similar to 
those which one can well imagine an ancient 
Greek might have experienced who, having 
sent to consult the Delphic oracle, had got 
for his pains a very unsatisfactory reply, fore- 
shadowing evils but not actually defining them. 
Lady Bellamy was in some way connected with 
the idea of an oracle in his mind. She looked 
oracular. Her dark face and inscrutable eyes, 
the stamp of power upon her brow, all sug- 
gested that she was a mistress of the black arts. 
Her words, too, were mysterious, and fraught 
with bitter wisdom and a deep knowledge dis- 
tilled from the poisonous weeds of Hfe. 

Arthur felt with something like a shudder 
that, if Lady Bellamy prophesied evil, evil was 
following hard upon her words. And in warn- 
ing him not to place his whole heart's happinesa 
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upon one venture, lest it should meet with 
shipwreck, he was sure that she was prophe- 
sying with a knowledge of the future denied 
to ordinary mortals. How earnestly, too, she 
had cautioned him against putting absolute 
faith in Angela — so earnestly, indeed, that her 
talk had left a flavour of distrust in his mind. 
Yet how could he mistrust Angela ? 

Nor was he comforted by a remark that fell 
from Mildred Carr the afternoon following the 
departure of the mail. Raising her eyes, she 
glanced at his hand. 

' What are you looking at V he said. 

' Was not that queer emerald you wore your 
engagement ring V 

'Yes.' 

' What have you done with it?' 

'I gave it to Lady Bellamy to give to Angela.' 

* What for r 

*To show her that I am alive and weU. I 
may not write, you know.' 

* You are very confiding.' 
' What do you mean?* 

* Nothing. At least, I mean that I don't think 
that I should care to hand over my engagement 
ring so easily. • It might be misapplied, you 
know.' 
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This view of the matter helped to fill up the 
cup of Arthur's nervous anxiety, and he vainljr 
plied Mildred with questions to get her to eluci- 
date her meaning, and state her causes of sus- 
picion, if she had any; but she would say 
nothing more on the subject, which then drop- 
ped, and was not alluded to again between them. 

After the Bellamys' departure, the time wore 
on at Madeira without bringing about any ap- 
preciable change in the situation. But Mildred 
saw that their visit had robbed her of any ad- 
vantages she had gained over Arthur, for they 
had, as it were, brought Angela's atmosphere 
with them, and, faint though it was, it sujBS.ced 
to overpower her influence. He made no move 
forward, and seemed to have entirely forgotten 
the episode on the hills when he had gone so 
very near disaster. On the contrary, he ap- 
peared to her to grow increasingly preoccupied 
as time went on, and to look upon her more and 
more in the light of a sister, till at length her 
patience wore thin. 

As for her passion, it grew almost unrestrain- 
able in its confinement. Now she drifted like a 
rudderless vessel on a sea which raged continu- 
ously and knew no space of calm. And so little 
oil was poured upon the troubled waters, there 
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were so few breaks in the storm-walls that rose 
black between her and the desired haven of her 
rest. Indeed, she began to doubt if even her 
poor power of charming him, as at first she had' 
been able to do, with the sparkle of her wit and 
the half-unconscious display of her natural grace, 
was not on the wane, and if she was not near to 
losing her precarious foothold in his esteem and 
aflfection. The thought that he might be tiring 
of her struck her like freezing wind, and for a 
moment turned her heart to ice. 

Poor Mildred! higher than ever above her 
head bloomed that 'blue rose' she longed to 
pluck. Would she ever reach it after all her 
striving, even to gather one poor leaf, one with- 
ered petal ? The path which led to it was very- 
hard to cUmb, and below the breakers boiled. 
Would it,, after all, be her fate to fall, down into 
that gulf of which the sorrowful waters could 
bring neither death nor forgetfulness ? 

And so Christmas came and went. 

One day, when they were all sitting in the 
drawing-room some eight weeks after the Bel-, 
lamys had left, and Mildred was letting her 
mind run on such thoughts as these, Arthur, 
who had been reading a novel, got up and 
opened the folding-doors at the end of the room 
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ivhich . separated it from the second drawing- 
room, and also the farther doors between that 
room and the dining-room. Then he returned, 
and, standing at the top of the big drawing- 
room, took a bird's-eye view of the whole 
suite. 

* What are you doing, Arthur?' 

* I am reflecting, Mildred, that, with such a 
«uite of apartments at your command, it is a sin 
and a shame not to give a ball.' 

* I will give a ball, if you like, Arthur. Will 
you dance with me if 1 do V 

* How many times V he said, laughing. 

' Well, I will be moderate ; three times. Let 
me see^-the first waltz, the waltz before supper, 
and the last galop.' 

'You will dance me off my head. It is dan- 
gerous to walt^ with anyone so pretty,' he said, 
in that baniering tone he often took with her, 
and which aggravated her intensely. 

* It is more Ukely that my own head will suffer, 
as I dance so rarely. Then, that is a bargain?' 

' Certainly.' 

* Dear me, Mildred, how silly you are ; you 
are like a school-girl I' said Miss Terry. 

* Agatha is put out because you do not offer 
to dance three times with her.' 
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' Oh I but I will, though, if she hkes ; three 
quadrilles.' 

And so the matter passed off in mutual badi- 
nage ; but Mildred did not forget her intention. 
On the contrary, ' society ' at Madeira was soon 
profoundly agitated by the inteUigence that 
the lady Croesus, Mrs. Carr, was about to 
give a magnificent ball, and so ill-natured — or, 
rather, so given to jumping to conclusions — 
is society, that it was freely said it was in 
order to celebrate her engagement to Arthur 
Heigham. Arthur heard nothing of this; one 
is always the last to hear things about oneself, f 
Mildred knew of it, however, but, whether from 
indifference or from some hidden motive, she 
neither took any steps to contradict it herself, 
nor would she allow Miss Terry to do so. 

'Nonsense,' she said; 'let them talk. To 
contradict such things only makes people be- 
heve them the more. Mind now, Agatha, not a 
word of this to Mr. Heigham ; it would put him 
out.' 

'Well, Mildred, I should have thought that 
you would be put out too.' 

'II — oh, no! Worse things might happen,' 
and she shrugged her shoulders. 
At length the much-expected evening came, 
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and the arriving guests found that the ball had 
been planned on a scale such as Madeira had 
never before beheld. The night was lovely and 
sufficiently still to admit of the illumination of 
the gardens by means of Chinese lanterns that 
glowed all around in hundreds, and were even 
hung like golden fruit amongst the topmost 
leaves of the lofty cabbage palms, and from the 
tallest sprays of the bamboos. Within, the 
scene was equally beautiful. The suite of three 
reception-rooms had been thrown into one, two 
^ for dancing, and one for use as a sitting-room. 

• They were quite full, for the Madeira season 
was at its height, and all the Enghsh visitors 
who were ' anybody ' were there. There hap- 
pened, too, to be a man-of-war in the harbour, 
every man-jack, or, rather, every officer-jack of 
which, with the exception of those on watch — 
ajid they were to be relieved later on — was 
there, and prepared to enjoy himself with a 
gusto characteristic of the British sailor-man. 

The rooms, too, were by no means devoid of 
beauty, but by far the loveliest woman in them 
was Mrs. Carr herself. She was simply dressed 
in a perfectly-fitting black satin gown, looped 
up with diamond stars that showed oflF the ex- 
quisite fairness of her skin to great perfection* 
VOL. III. C 
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Her ornaments were also diamonds, but such 
diamonds — not little flowers and birds con- 
structed of tiny stones, but large single gems, 
each the size of a hazel-nut. On her head she 
wore a tiara of these, eleven stones in all, five 
on each side, and surmounted over the centre 
of the forehead by an enormous gem as large 
as a small walnut, which, standing by itself 
above the level of the others, flashed and blazed 
like a fairy star. Aroimd her neck, ^vrists, and 
waist were similar points of concentrated Kght, 
that, shining against the black satin as she 
moved, gave her a truly magnificent appear- 
ance. Never before had Mildred Carr looked so 
perfectly lovely, for her face and form were 
well worthy of the gems and dress; indeed, 
most of, the men there that night thought her 
eyes as beautiful as her diamonds. 

The ball opened with a quadrille, but in this 
Mrs. Carr did not dance, being employed in the 
reception of her guests. Then followed a waltz, 
and, as its first strains struck up, several appli- 
cants came to compete for the honour of her 
hand; but she declined them all, saying that 
she was already engaged ; and presently Arthur, 
looking very tall and quite the typical young 
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Englishman in his dress-clothes, came hurry- 
ing np. 

* You are late, Mr. Heigham,' she said ; ' the 
music has begun.' 

* Yes ; I am awfully sorry. I was dancing 
■with Lady Florence, and could not find her old 
Aunt.' 

' Indeed, to me Mrs. Velley is pretty conspicu- 
ous, with that green thing on her head ; but 
oome along, we are wasting time.' 

Putting his arm round her waist, they sailed 
away together amidst the murmurs of the dis- 
appointed applicants. 

' Lucky dog,' said one. 

* Infernal puppy,' muttered another. 

Arthur enjoyed his waltz very much, for the 
rooms, though full, were not crowded, a,nd Mil- 
dred waltzed well. Still he was a Httle uneasy, 
for he felt that, in being chosen to dance the 
first waltz with the giver of this splendid enter- 
tainment over the heads of so many of his 
superiors in rank and position, he was being put 
rather out of his place. He did not as a rule 
take any great degree of notice of Mildred's 
appearance, but to-night it struck him as 
unusually charming. 

' You look very beautiful to-night, Mildred,' 

c2 
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he said, when they halted for breath; ^and 
what splendid diamonds you have on !' 

She flushed with pleasure at his compliment. 

*You must not laugh at my diamonds. I 
know that T am too insignificant to wear such 
jewels. I had two minds about putting them on.' 

'Laugh at them, indeed. I should as soon 
think of laughing at the Bank of England. 
They are splendid.' 

*Yes,' she said, bitterly; 'they would be^ 
splendid on your Angela. They want a splen- 
did woman to carry them oflF.' 

Oddly enough, he was thinking the same 
thing ; so, having nothing to say, he went on 
dancing. Presently the waltz came to an end, 
and Mildred was obliged to hurry off" to receive 
the Portuguese Governor, who had just put in 
an appearance. Arthur looked at his card, and 
found that he was down for the next galop with 
Lady Florence Claverley. 

' Our dance again. Lady 'Florence.' 

* Really, Mr. Heigham, this is quite shocking. 
If everybody did not know that you belonged 
body and soul to the lovely widow, I should be 
accused of flirting with you.' 

' Who was it made me promise to dance five 
dances V 
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* I did. I want to make Mrs. Carr angry.' 

' Why should my dancing five or fifty dances 
with you make Mrs. Carr angry?' 

Lady Florence shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

* Are you blind V she said. 
Arthur felt uncomfortable. 

In due course, however, the last waltz before 
supper came round, and he, as agreed upon, 
danced it with his hostess. As the strains of 
the music died away, the doors of the supper- 
room and tent were thrown open. 

' Now, Arthur,' said Mildred, ' take me in to 
supper.' 

He hesitated. 

* The Portuguese Governor ' he began. 

She stamped her little foot, and her eyes 

gave an ominous flash. 

' Must I ask you twice V she said. 

Then he yielded, though the fact of being 
for the second time that night placed in an 
unnecessarily prominent position made him feel 
more uncomfortable than ever, for they were 
seated at the head of the top table. Mildred 
Carr was in the exact centre, with hi mself on 
her right and the Portuguese Governor on the 
lefj. To Arthur's left was Lady Florence, who 
took an opportimity to assure him solemnly that 
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he really ^ bore his blushing honours very nicely/ 
and to ask him ' how he liked the high places 
at feasts f 

The supper passed oflF as briUiantly as most 
successful suppers do. Mrs. Carr looked charm- 
ing, and her conversation sparkled hke her own 
champagne; but it seemed to him that, as in 
the case of the wine, there was too much sting 
in it. The wine was a little too dry, and her 
talk a Httle too full of suppressed sarcasm, 
though he could not quite tell what it was 
aimed at, any more than he could trace the 
source of the champagne bubbles. 

Supper done, he led her back to the ball- 
room. The second extra was just beginning, 
and she stood as though she were expecting 
him to ask her to dance it. 

* I am sorry, Mildred, but I must go now. I 
am engaged this dance.' 

* Indeed — who to V This was very coldly said. 
'Lady Florence,' he answered, confusedly, 

though there really was no reason why he 
should be confused. 

She looked at him steadily. 

' Oh 1 I forgot, for to-night you are her mono- 
poly. Good-bye.' 

A Httle while after this, Arthur thought that 
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he had had about enough dancing for awhile, 
and went and sat by himself in a secluded spot 
under the shadow of a tree-fern in a temporary 
conservatory put up outside a bow-window. 
The Chinese lantern that hung upon the Jfem 
had gone out, leaving his chair in total dark- 
ness. Presently a couple whom he did not 
recognise, for he only saw their backs, strayed 
in, and placed themselves on a bench before 
him in such a way as to entirely cut off his 
retreat. He was making up his mind to disturb 
them when they began a conversation in which 
the squeezing of hands and mild terms of en- 
dearment played a part. Fearing to interrupt, 
lest he should disturb their equanimity, he 
judged it best to stop where he was. Pres- 
ently, however, their talk took a turn that 
proved intensely iateresting to him. It was 
something as follows : 

She. 'Have you seen the hero of the 
evening T 

He. ' Who ? Do you mean the Portuguese 
Governor in his war-paint V 

She. ' No, of coui'se not. You don't call him 
a hero, do you? I mean our hostess's Jianc^y 
the nice-looking young fellow who took her in 
to supper.' 
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He. *0H I yes. I did not think mucli of him. 
Lucky dog ; but he must be rather mean. They 
say that he is engaged to a girl in England, 
and has thrown her over for the widow.' 

She. ' Ah ! you're jealous. I know that you 
ivould Kke to be in his shoes. Come, confess.' 

Ee. ' You are very unkind. Why should I 
be jealous when ' 

She. ' Well, you need not hm*t my hand, and 
wdll you never remember that black shows 
against white V 

He. ' It's awfully hot here ; let's go into the 
garden.' {Exeunt.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

Arthur emerged from his hiding-place horror- 
etruck at learning what was being said about 
him, and wondering, so far as he was at the 
moment capable of accurate thought, how long 
this report had been going about, and whether 
by any chance it had reached the ears of the 
Bellamys. If it had, the mischief might be very 
fierious. In the confusion of his mind, only two 
things were clear to him ; one was that, both 
for Mildred's and his own sake, he must leave 
Madeira at once, and, secondly, that he would 
dance no more with her that night. 

Meanwhile the ball was drawing to a close, 
and presently he heard the strains of %e last 
galop strike up. After the band had been play- 
ing for a minute or so, a natural curiosity drew 
him to the door of the ball-room to see if Mil- 
dred was dancing with anybody else. Here he 
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found Lady Florence looking rather disconsolate* 
' How is it that you are not dancing V she 

asked. 

He murmured something inaudible about 

* partner.' 

* Well, we are in the same box. What do 
you think? I promised this galop to Captain 
Clemence, and now there he is vainly trying to 
persuade Mrs. Carr, who won't look at him, and 
appears to be waiting for somebody else — ^you, 
I should think — to give him the dance. I will 
be even with hird, though.' 

Just then the music reached a peculiarly 
seductive passage. 

* Oh ! come along,' said Lady Florence, quite 
regardless of the proprieties ; and, before Arthur 
well knew where he was, he was whirling round 
the room. 

Mrs. Carr was standing at the top corner, 
where the crush obliged him to slacken his 
pace, and, as he did so, he caught her eye. She 
was talking to Lady Florence's faithless partner 
with a smile upon her lips, but one glance at 
her face suflSced to tell him that she was in a 
royal rage, and, what was more, with himself. 
His partner noticed it, too, and was amused. 

* Unless I am mistaken, Mr. Heigham, you 
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have come into trouble. Look at Mrs. Carr,' 
and she laughed. 

But that was not all. Either from sheer 
mischief, or from curiosity to see what would 
happen, she insisted upon stopping, as the dance 
drew to a close, by Mildred's comer. That 
lady, however, proved herself equal to the 
occasion. 

*Mr. Heigham,' she said, sweetly, *do you 
know that that was our dance V 

* Oh, was it V he replied, feeling very much a 
fool. 

* Yes, certainly it was ; but with such a temp- 
tation to error,'— and she smiled towards Lady 
Florence — ' it is not wonderful that you made a 
mistake, and, as you look so contrite, you shall 
be forgiven. Agatha, there's a dear, just ask 
that man to go up to the band, and tell them 
to play another waltz, "La Ber9euse," before 
" God save the Queen." ' 

Arthur felt aU the while, though she was talking 
so suavely, that she was in a state of suppressed 
rage ; once he glanced at her, and saw that her 
eyes seemed to flash. But her anger only made 
her look more lovely, supplying as it did an 
added dignity and charm to her sweet features- 
Nor did she allow it to have full play. 
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Mfldred felt that the crisis in her fortunes was 
far too serious to admit of being trifled with. 
She knew how unlikely it was that she would 
ever have a better chance with Arthur than she 
had now, for the mirrors told her that she was 
looking her loveliest, which was very lovely 
indeed. In addition, she was surrounded by 
every seductive circumstance that could assist 
to compel a young man, however much en- 
gaged, to commit himself by some act or words 
of folly. The soimd and sights of beauty, the 
rich odour of flowers, the music's voluptuous 
swell, and last, but not least, the pressure of her 
gracious form and the glances from her eyes, 
which alonQ were enough to make fools of 
ninety-nine out of every himdred young men in 
Europe — all these things cojnbined to help her. 
And to them must be added her detennination, 
that concentrated strength of will employed to 
a single end, which, if there be any truth in the 
theories of the action of mind on mind, cannot 
fail to influence the individual on whom it is 
directed. 

' Now, Arthur.' 

The room was very nearly clear, for it was 
drawing towards daylight when they floated 
away together. Oh ! what a waltz that was I 
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The incarnate spirit of the dance took posses- 
sion of them. She waltzed divinely, and there 
was scarcely anything to check their progress. 
On, on they sped with flying feet as the music 
rose and fell above them. And soon things 
began to change for Arthur. All sense of em- 
barrassment and regret vanished from his mind 
which now appeared to be capable of holding but 
one idea of the simplest and yet the most soar- 
ing nature. He thought that he was in heaven 
with Mildred Carr. On, still on ; now he saw 
nothing but her shell-like face and the large 
flash of the circKng diamonds, felt nothing but 
the pressure of her form and her odgrQUsJbreath. 
upon his cheek, heard nothing but the soft 
sound of her breathing. Closer he clasped her ; 
there was no sense of weariness in his feet or 
oppression in his lungs ; he could have danced 
for ever. But all too soon the music ceased 
with a crash, and they were standing with quick 
breath and sparkling eyes by the spot that they 
had started from,^ Close by Miss Terry was 
sitting yawning. 

* Agatha, say good-bye to those people for 
me. I must get a breath of fresh air. Give 
me a glass pf water, please, Arthur.' 

He did so, and, by way of composing his own. 
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nerves, took a tumbler of champagne. He had 
no longer any thought of anxiety or danger, 
and he too longed for air. They passed out 
into the garden, and, by. a common consent, 
made their way to the museum verandah which 
was, as it proved, quite deserted. 

The night, which was drawing to its close, 
was perfect. Far over the west the setting 
moon was sinking into the silver ocean, whilst 
the first primrose hue of dawn was creeping up 
the eastern sky. It was essentially a dangerous 
night, especially after dancing and champagne 
— a night to make people do and say regrettable 
things ; for, as one of the poets — is it not Byron? 
— has profoundly remarked, there is the very 
-devil in the moon at times. 

They stood and gazed awhile at the softness 

'*' of its setting splendours, and listened to the 

eounds of the last departing guests fading into 

silence, and to the murmurs of the quiet sea. 

At last she spoke, very low and musically. 

* I was angry with you. I brought you here 
to scold you ; but on such a night I cannot find 
the heart,' 

* What did you want to scold me about V 

* Never mind; it is all forgotten- Look at 
that setting moon and the silver clouds above 
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her/ and she dropped her hand, from which she 
had slipped the glove, upon his own. 

* And now look at me and tell me how I look, 
and how you liked the ball. I gave it to please 
you.' 

'You look very lovely, dangerously lovely, 
and the ball was splendid. Let us go.' 

' Do you think me lovely, Arthur V 

' Yes ; who could help it ? But let us go in.' 

' Stay awhile, Arthur ; do not leave me yet. 
Tell me, is not this necklace undone ? Fasten 
it for me, Arthur.' 

He turned to obey, but his hand shook too 
much to allow him to do so. Her eyes shone 
into his own, her fragrant breath played upon 
his brow, and her bosom heaved beneath his 
shaking hand. She too was moved; light 
tremors ran along her limbs, the colour came 
and went upon her neck and brow, and a \ 
dreamy look had gathered in her tender eyes. 
Beneath them the sea made its gentle music, 
and above the wind was whispering to the trees. 
Presently his hand dropped, and he stood fas- \ 
cinated. 

' I cannot. What makes you look Hke that ? 
You are bewitching me.' 

Next moment he heard a sigh, the next Mil- 
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dred's sweet lips were upon his own, and she 
was m his arms. She lay there still, quite stilly 
but even as she lay there rose, as it were, in the 
midst of the glamour and confusion of his mind, 
that made him see all things distraught, and 
seemed to blot out every principle of right 
and honour, another and far different scene* 
For, as in a vision, he saw a dim English land- 
scape and a grey ruin, and himself within its 
shadows with a nobler woman in his arms* 
' Dethrone me,' said a remembered voice, ' desert 
me, and I will still thank you for this hour of 
imperial happiness/ The glamour was gone, 
the confusion made straight, and clear above 
him shone the light of duty. 

* Mildred, dear Mildred, this cannot be. Sit 
down. 1 want to speak to you.' 

She turned quite white, and sank from his 
arms without a word. 

' Mildred, you know that I am engaged.' 

The Ups moved, but no sound issued from 
*them. Again she tried. 
f' a know.' 

*Then why do you tempt me? I am only a 
man, and weak as water in your presence. Do 
not make me dishonourable to myself and 
her.' 
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* I love you as well as she. There — ^take the 
shameful tiruth.' 

'Yes, but — forgive me if 1 pain you, for I 
must, 1 must. I love her.^ 

The beautiful face hid itself in the ungloved 
hands. No answer came, only the great dia- 
mond sparkled and blazed in the soft hght like 
a hard and cruel eye. 

' Do not, Mildred, for pity's sake, involve us 
all in shame and ruin, but let us part now. If 
I could have foreseen how this would end I But 
I have been a bhnd and selfish fool. I have 
been to blame.' 

She was quite calm now, and spoke in her 
usual singularly clear voice. 

* Arthur dear, I do not blame you. Loving 
her^ how was it Hkely that you should think of 
love from me? I only blame myself. I have 
loved you, God help me, ever since we met — 
loved you with a despairing, desperate love 
such as I hope that you may never know. Was 
I to allow your phantom Angela to snatch the 
cup from my lips without a struggle, the only 
happy cup I ever knew ? For, Arthur, at the 
best of times, I have not been a happy woman; 
I have always wanted love, and it has not come 
to me. Perhaps I should be, but I am not : a 
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high ideal being. I am as Nature made me, 
Arthur, a poor creature, unable to stand alone 
against such a current as has lately swept me 
with it. But you are quite right, you must 
leave me, we must separate, you mmt go ; but 
oh God I when I think of the future, the hard, 

loveless future ' 

She paused awhile, and then went on, 

* I did not think to harm you or involve you 
in trouble, though I hoped to win some small 
portion of your love, and I had something to 
give you in exchange, if beauty and great 
wealth are really worth anything. But you 
must go, dear, now, whilst I am brave. 1 hope 
that you will be happy with your Angela. 
When I see your marriage in the paper, I shall 
send her this tiara as a wedding present. I 
shall never wear it again. Go, dear ; go quick.' 

He turned to leave, not trusting himself to 
speak, for the big tears stood in his eyes, and 
his throat was choked. When he had reached 
the steps, she called him back. 

* Kiss me once before you go, and I see your 
dear face no more. I used to be a proud woman, 
and to think that 1 can stoop to rob a kiss from 
Angela. Thank you ; you are very kind. And 
now one word; you know a woman always 
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loves a last word. Sometimes it happens that 
we put up idols, and a stronger hand than ours 
shatters them to dust before our eyes. I trust 
this may not be your lot. I love you so 
well that I can say that honestly ; but, Arthur, 
if it should be, remember that in all the changes 
of this cold world there is one heart w^hich will 
never forget you, and never set up a rival to 
your memory, one place where you will always 
find a home. If anything should ever happen 
to break your Hfe, come back to me for com- 
fort, Arthur. I can talk no more ; I have played 
for high stakes — and lost. Good-bye.' 
He went without a word. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Reader, have you ever, in the winter or early 
spring, come from a hot-house where you have 
admired some rich tropical bloom, and then, in 
walking by the hedgerows, suddenly seen a pure 
primrose opening its sweet eye, and looking 
bravely into bitter weather's face ? If so, you 
will, if it is your habit to notice flowers, have 
experienced some such sensation as takes pos- 
session of my mind when I pass from the story 
of Mildred as she was then, storm-tossed and 
loving, to Angela, as loving indeed, and yet ^ 
more anxious, but simple-minded as a child, and 
not doubtful for the end. They were both 
flowers indeed, and both beautiful, but between 
them there was a wide difference. The one, in 
the richness of her splendour, gazed upon the 
close place where she queened it, and was satis- 
fied with the beauty round her, or, if not 
satisfied, she could imagine none different. The 
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limits of that Kttle spot formed the horizon of 
her mind — she knew no world beyond. The 
other, fall of possibilities, shed sweetness even 
on the blast which cut her, and looked up for 
■shelter towards the blue sky she knew endured 
eternally above the driving clouds. 

Whilst Sir John Bellamy's health was being 
recruited at Madeira, Angela's daily life pur- 
sued an even and, comparatively speaking, a 
happy course. She missed Pigott much, but 
then she often went to see her, and by way of 
compensation, if she had gone, so had George 
Caresfoot and Lady Bellamy. Mr. Fraser, too, 
had come back to fill a space in the void of her 
loneHness, and for his presence she was very 
grateful. Indeed- none but herself could know 
the comfort and strength she gathered from his 
friendship, none but himself could know what 
it cost him to comfort her. But he did not 
shrink from the duty; indeed, it gave him a^ 
melancholy satisfaction. He loved her quite as 
' dearly, and with as deep a longing as Mildred 
Carr did Arthur; but how different were his 
ends I Of ultimately supplanting his rival he 
never dreamt; his aim was to assist him, to 
help to bring the full cup of joy, imtainted, to 
his lips. And so he read with her and talked 
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with her, and was sick at heart; and she 
thanked him, and consecrating all her most 
sacred thoughts to the memory of her absent 
lover, and all her quick energies to self-pre- 
paration for his coming, possessed her soul in 
patience. 

And thus her young life began to bloom 
again with a fresh promise. The close of each 
departing day was the signal for the lifting of 
a portion of her load, for it brought her a day 
nearer to her lover's arms, subtracting some- 
thing from the long tale of barren hours ; since 
to her all hours seemed most barren that were 
not quickened by his presence. Indeed, no 
Arctic winter could be colder and more devoid 
of light and life than this time of absence was 
to her, and, had it not been for the warm splen- 
dom' of her hopes, shooting its beautiful promise 
in unreal gleams across the blackness of her 
horizon, she felt as though she must have frozen 
and died. For Hope, elusive as she is, often 
bears a fairer outward mien than the reaHsation 
to which she points, and, Uke a fond deceiver, 
serves to keep the heart aKve till the first bitter- 
ness is overpast, and, schooled in trouble, it can 
know her false, and yet remain unbroken. 

But sometimes Angela's mood would change. 
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and then, to her strained and sensitive mind, 
this dead calm and cessation of events would 
seem to resemble that ominous moment when, 
in tropic seas, the fierce outrider of the tempest 
has passed howling away clothed in flying foam. 
Then comes a calm, and for a space there is 
blue sky, and the sails flap drearily against the 
mast, and the vessel only rocks from the vio- 
lence of her past plunging, while the scream of 
the sea-bird is heard with unnatural clearness, 
for there is no sound nor motion in the air. In- 
tenser still grows the silence, and the waters 
almost cease from tossing; but the seaman 
, knows that presently, with a sudden roar, the 
armies of the winds and waves will leap upon 
him, and that a struggle for life is at hand. 

Such fears, however, did not often take her, 
for, unUke Arthur, she was naturally of a hope- 
ful mind, and, when they did, Mr. Fraser would 
find means to comfort her. But this was soon 
to change. 

One afternoon — it Was Christmas Eve — ^Angela 
went down the village to see Pigott, now com- 
fortably established in the house her long de- 
parted husband had left her. It was a miserable 
December day, a damp, unpleasant ghost of a 
day, and all the sky was packed with clouds. 
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while the surface of the earth was wrapped in 
mist. Rain and snow fell noiselessly by turns ; 
indeed, the only sound in the air was the loud 
dripping of water from the trees on the dead 
leaves beneath. The whole outlook was melan- 
choly in the extreme. While Angela was in 
her old nurse's cottage, the snow fell in earnest 
for an hour or so, and then held up again, and 
when she came out the mist had recovered its 
supremacy, and the snow was meltiug. 

*Come, miss, you must be getting home, or it 
will be dark. Shall I come with you a bit V 

* No, thank you, Pigott. I am not afraid of 
the dark, and I ought to know my way about 
these parts. Good night, dear.' 

The prevailing dismalness of the scene de- 
pressed her, and she made up her mind to go 
and see Mr. Eraser, instead of returning at pres- 
ent to her lonely home. With this view, leaving 
the main road that ran throu|fh Rewtham, Bra- 
tham, and Isleworth to Roxham, she turned up 
a little bye-lane which led to the foot of the 
lake. Just as she did so, she heard the dead- 
ened footfall of a fast-trotting horse, accom- 
panied by the faint roll of carriage-wheels over 
the snow. As she turned half involuntarily to 
see who it was that travelled so fast, the creep- 
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ing mist was driven aside by a puff of wind, 
and she saw a splendid blood-horse drawing an 
open victoria trotting past her at, at least, twelve 
miles an hour. But, quickly as it passed, it was 
not too quick for her to recognise Lady Bellamy 
wrapped up in furs, her dark, stem face looking 
on straight before her, as though the mist had 
no power to dim her sight. Next second the 
dark closed in, and the carriage had vanished 
like a dream in the direction of Isleworth. 

Angela shivered ; the dark afternoon seemed 
to have grown darker to her. 

< So she is back,' she said to herself. * I felt 
that she was back. She makes me feel afraid.' 

Going on her way, she came to a spot where 
the path forked, one track leading to a plank 
with a hand-rail spanning the stream that fed 
the lake, and the other to some stepping-stones, 
by crossing which and following the path on 
the other side a skort cut could be made to the 
rectory. The bridge and the stepping-stones 
were not more than twenty yards apart, but so 
intent was Angela upon her own thoughts and 
upon placing her feet accurately on the stones 
that she did notice a little man mth a red com- 
forter, who was leaning on the hand-rail, 
engaged apparently in meditation. The little 
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man, however, noticed her, for he gave a vio- 
lent start, and apparently was about to call out 
to her, when he changed his mind. He was 
Sir John Bellamy. 

* Better let her go perhaps, John,' he said, 
addressing his own effigy in the water. * After 
all, it will be best for you to let things take their 
course, and not to burn your own fingers or 
commit yourself in any way, John. You will 
trap them more securely so. If you were to 
warn the girl now, you would only expose 
them ; if you wait till he has married her, you 
will altogether destroy them with the help of 
that young Heigham. And perhaps by that 
time you will have touched those compromising 
letters, John, and made a few other httle 
arrangements, and then you will be able to 
enjoy the sweets of revenge meted out with a 
quart measure, not in beggarly ones or twos. 
But you are thinking of the girl — eh, John? 
Ah! you always were a pitiful * beggar ; but 
tread down the inclination, dechne to gratify it. 
If you do, you wiU spoil your own hand. The 
girl ;must take her chance — oh ! clearly the girl 
must take her chance. But all the same, John, 
you are very sorry for her — ^very. Come, come, 
you must be off, or her ladyship and the gentle 
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George will be kept waiting,' and away he went 
at a brisk pace, cheerfully singing a verse of a 
comic song. Sir John was a merry httle man. 

In due course Angela reached the rectory, 
and found Mr. Eraser seated in his study reading. 

< Well, my dear, what brings you here ? What 
a dreary night I' 

'Yes, it is dreadfully damp and lonesome; 
the people look Hke ghosts in the mist, and their 
voices sound hollow. A proper day for evil 
things to creep home,' and she laughed drearily. 

* What do you mean V he answered, with a 
quick glance at her face which wore an expres- 
sion of nervous anxiety. 

< I mean that Lady Bellamy has come home ; 
is she not an evil thing V 

* Hush, Angela ; you should not talk so. You 
are excited, dear. Why should you call her 
evil?' 

' I don't know ; but have you never noticed 
her? Have you never seen her creep, creep,, 
hke a tiger on its prey ? Watch her dark face, 
and see the bad thoughts come and peep out of 
her eyes as the great black pupils swell and 
then shrivel, till they are no larger than the head 
of this black pin, and you will know that she is- 
evil, and does evil work.* 
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< My dear, my dear, you are upset to talk so.' 

* Oh 1 no, I am not upset 3 • but did you ever 
have a presentiment V 

* Plenty ; but never one that came true.' 
'.Well, I have a presentiment now— yes, a 

presentiment— it caught me in the mist.' 

< What is it ? I am anxious to hear.' 

' I don't know — ^I cannot say ; it is not clear 
in my mind. I cannot see it, but it is evil, and 
it has to do with that evil woman.' 

^Come, Angela, you must not give way to 
this sort of thing ; you will make yourself ill. 
Sit down, there is a good girl, and have some 
tea.' 

She was standing by the window staring out 
into the mist, her fingers alternately intertwin- 
ing and unlacing themselves, whilst an unusual 
— almost an unearthly expression, played upon 
her face. Turning, she obeyed him. 

' You need not fear for me. I am tough, and 
growing used to troubles. What was it you 
said ? Oh 1 tea. Thank you ; that reminds me. 
WiU you come and have dinner with me to- 
morrow after church ? It is Christmas-Day, you 
know. Pigott has gif en me a tm-key she has 
been fatting, and I made the mincemeat myself, 
so there will be plenty to eat if we can find the 
heart to eat it.' 
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* But your father, my dear/ 

*0h! you need not be afraid. I have got 
permission to ask you. What do you think? I 
actually talked to my father for ten whole 
minutes yesterday; he wanted to avoid me 
when he saw me, but I caught him in a corner. 
He took advantage of the opportunity to try to 
prevent me from going to see Pigott, but I 
would not Hsten to him, so he gave it up. What 
did he mean by that ? Why did he send her 
away? What does it all mean? Ohl Arthur, 
when will you come back, Arthur V and, to Mr» 
Eraser's infinite distress, she burst into tears. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Presentiments are. no doubt foolish things, and 
yet, at the time that Angela was speaking of 
hers to Mr. Fraser, a consultation was going on 
in a back study at Isleworth that might almost 
have justified it. The fire was the only light in 
the room, and gathered round it, talking very 
low, their features thrown alternately into strong 
light and dark shadow, were George Caresfoot 
and Sir John and Lady Bellamy. It was evi- 
dent from the strong expression of interest, 
almost of excitement, on their faces that they 
were talking of some matter of great importance. 
Sir John was, as usual, perched on the edge 
of his chair, rubbing his dry hands and eliciting 
occasional sparks in the shape of remarks, but 
he was no longer merry ; indeed, he looked ill 
at ease. George, his red hair all rumpled up, 
and his long limbs thrust out towards the fire, 
spoke scarcely at all, but glued his Httle blood- 
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shot eyes alternately on the faces of his com- 
j)anion8, and only contributed an occasional 
chuckle. But the soul of this witches' gathering 
was evidently Lady Bellamy. She was stand- 
ing up, and energetically detailing some scheme, 
the great pupils of her eyes expanding and 
contracting as the unholy flame within them 
rose and fell. 

' Then that is settled,' she said, at last. 

George nodded. Bellamy said nothing. 

' I suppose that silence gives consent. Very 
well, I will take the first step to-morrow. I do 
not like Angela Caresfoot, but, upon my word, 
I shall be sorry for her before she is twenty-four 
hours older. She is made of too fine a material 
to be sold into such hands as yours, George 
Caresfoot.' , 

George looked up menacingly, but said 
nothing. 

' I have often urged you to give this up ; now 
I urge no more — the thing is done in spirit, it 
may as well be done in reaHty. I told you long 
ago that it was a most dreadfully wicked thing, 
and that nothing bijt evil can come of it. Do 
not say that I have not warned you.' 

' Come, stop that devil's talk,' growled George. 

* Devil's talk!— that is a good word, George, 
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for it is of the devil's wages that I am telling 
yoiL Now listen, I am going to prophesy. A 
curse will fall upon this house and all within it. 
Would you like to have a sign that I speak the 
truth ? Then wait.' She was standing up, her 
hand stretched out, and in the dim light she 
looked like some heathen priestess urging a 
bloody sacrifice to her gods. Her forebodings 
terrified her hearers, and, by a common impulse, 
they rose and moved' away from her. 

At that moment a strange thing happened, 
A gust of wind, making its way from some en- 
trance in the back of the house, burst open the 
door of the room in which they were, and 
entered with a cold flap as of wings. Next 
second a terrible crash resounded from the other 
end of the room. George turned white as a 
sheet, and sank into a chair, cursing feebly. 
Bellamy gave a sort of howl of terror, and 
shrank up to his wife, almost falling into the 
fire in his efibrts to get behind her. Lady Bel- 
lamy alone, remaining erect and undaunted, 
laughed aloud. 

* Come, one of you brave conspirators against 
a defenceless girl, strike a light, for the place is 
as dark as a vault, and let us see what has hap- 
pened. I told you that you should have a sign.' 
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After several efforts, George succeeded in 
doing as she bade him, and held a candle for- 
ward in his trembling hand. 

* Come, don't be foolish,' she said ; ' a picture 
has fallen, that is all.' 

He advanced to look at it, and then benefited 
his companions with a further assortment of 
curses. The picture, on examination, proved to 
be a large one that he had, some years pre- 
viously, had painted of Isleworth, with the 
Bellamys and himself in the foreground. The 
frame was shattered, and all the centre of the 
canvas torn out by the weight of its fall on 
to a life-sized and beautiful statue of Andro- 
meda chained to a rock, awaiting her fate 
with a staring look of agonised terror in her 
eyes. 

' An omen, a very palpable omen,' said Lady 
Bellamy, with one of her dark smiles. * Isle- 
worth and ourselves destroyed by being dashed 
against a marble girl, who rises uninjured from 
the wreck. Eh, John V 

'Don't touch me, you sorceress,' replied Sir 
John, who was shaking with fear. * I believe 
that you are Satan in person.' 

' You are strangely complimentaiy, even for 
a husband.' 
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' Perhaps I am, but I know your dark ways, 
and your dealings with your master, and I tell 
you both what it is : I have done with the job. 
I will have nothing more to do with it. I will 
know nothing more about it.' 

< You hear what he says,' said Lady Bellamy 
to George. * John does not like omens. For 
the last time, will you give it up, or will you go 
on?' 

* I can't give her up — ^1 can't indeed ; it would 
kill me,' answered George, wringing his hands. 
' There is a fiend driving me along this path.' 

' Not a doubt of it,' said Sir John, who was 
staring at the broken pictm-e with chattering 
teeth, and his eyes almost starting out of his 
head ; * but, if I were you, I should get him to 
drive me a Uttle straighter, that's all.' 

* You are poor creatures, both of you,' said 
Lady Bellamy; 'but we will, then, decide to 
go on.' 

' Fiat "injuria" ruat coelum,' said Sir John, who 
knew a little Latin ; and, frightened as he was, 
could not resist the temptation to air it. 

And Jbhen they went and left George still 
contemplating the horror-stricken face of the 
nude marble virgin whose eyes appeared to 
gaze upon the ruins of his picture. 
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Next morning, being Christmas Day, Lady- 
Bellamy went to church, as behoves a^good 
Christian^, and Hstened to the divine message of 
peace on earth and good- will towards men. So, 
for the matter of that, did George, and so did 
Angela. After church, Lady Bellamy went 
home to lunch, but she was in no mood for 
eating, so she left the table, and ordered the 
victoria to be round in half an hour. 

After church, too, Angela and Mr. Fraser ate 
their Christmas dinner. Angela's melancholy 
had to some extent melted beneath the genial 
influence of the Christmas-tide, and her mind 
had taken comfort from the words of peace and 
everlasting love that she had heard that morn- 
ing, and for awhile, at any rate, she had for- 
gotten her forebodings. The unaccustomed 
splendour of the dinner, too, had diverted her 
attention, for she was easily pleased with such 
things, and altogether she was in a more com- 
fortable frame of mind than she had been on 
the previous evening, and was inclined to ^ 
indulge in a pleasant talk with Mr. Fraser upon 
various subjects, mostly classical and Arthurian. 
She had already cracked some filberts for him, 
plucked by herself in the autumn, and specially 
saved in a damp jar, and was about to settle 
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herself in a chair by the fire, when suddenly she 
turned white and stood quite still. 

' Hark !' she said, * do you hear it V 

< Hear what?' 

* Lady Bellamy's horse, the big black horse 
that trots so fast.' 

' I can hear nothing, Angela.' 

*But I can. She is on the high-road yet; 
she will be here very soon ; that horse trots fast.*" 

' Nonsense, Angela ; it is some other horse.' 

But, as he spoke, the sound of a powerful 
animal trotting very rapidly became distinctly 
audible. 

'It has come, the evil news, and she has 
brought it.' 

' Rubbish, dear ; somebody to see your father,^ 
no doubt.' 

A minute elapsed, and then Mrs. Jakes, now 
the only servant in the house, was heard 
shuffling along the passage, followed by a firm,^ 
light step. 

< Don't leave me,' said Angela to Mr. Fraser* 
* God give me strength to bear it,' she went on, 
beneath her breath. She was still standing 
staring vacantly towards the door, pale, and her 
bosom heaving. The intensity of her anxiety 
had to some extent communicated itself to Mr. 
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Fraser, for there are few things so catching 
as anxiety, except enthusiasm : he, too, had 
risen and was standing in an attitude of expec- 
tancy. 

* Lady Bellamy to see yer,' said Mrs. Jak6s, 
pushing her head through the half-opened 
door. 

Next second she had entered. 

' I must apologise for disturbing you at din- 
ner, Angela,' she began hurriedly, and then stop- 
ped and also stood still. There was something 
very curious about her reception, she thought, 
both Mr. Fraser and Angela might have been cut 
out of stone, for neither moved. 

Standing thus in the silence of expectancy, 
the thrcQ made a strange picture. On Lady 
Bellamy's face there was a look of stem deter- 
mination and suppressed excitement such as 
became one about to commit a crime. 

At last she broke the silence. 

^ I come to bring you bad news, Angela,' she 
said. 

« What have you to say ? tell me, quick ! No, 
stop, hear me before you speak. If you have 
come here with any evil in your heart, or with 
the intention to deceive or betray, pause be- 
fore you answer. I am a lonely and almost 
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friendless woman, and have no claim except 
upon your- compassion ; but it is not always well 
to deal ill with such as I, since we have at the 
last a friend whose vengeance you too must 
fear. So, by the love of Christ and by the pre- 
sence of the God who made you, speak to me 
only such truth as you will utter at His judg- 
ment. Now answer, 1 am ready.' 

At her words, spoken with an earnestness and 
in a voice which made them almost awful, a mo- 
mentary expression of fear swept across Lady 
Bellamy's face, but it went as quickly as it came,, 
and the hard, determined look returned. The 
mysterious eyes grew cold and glittered, the 
head erected itself. At that moment Lady 
Bellamy distinctly reminded Mr. Eraser of a 
hooded cobra about to strike. 

* Am I to speak before Mr. Eraser V 

' Speak r 

*What is the good of this high-flown talk, 
Angela ? You seem to know my news before I 
give it, and believe me it pains me very mucli 
to have to give it. He is dead, Angela J 

The cobra had struck, but as yet the poison 
had scarcely begun to work. There was only 
numbness. Mr. Fraser gave a gasp and half 
dropped, half fell, into his chair. The noise 
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attracted Angela's attention, and pressing her 
hand to her forehead she turned towards him 
with a ghost of a laugh. 

*Did I not tell you that this evil woman 
would bring, evil news.' Then addressing Lady 
Bellamy, ^ But stop, you forget what I said to 
you, you do not speak the truth. Arthur dead I 
How can Arthur be dead and 1 ahve? How 
is it that I do not know he is dead ? Oh, for 
shame, it is not true, he is not dead.' • 

' This seems to me to be a thankless as well 
as a painful task,' said Lady Bellamy, hoarsely, 
' but, if you will not beUeve me, look here, you 
know this, I suppose ? I took it, as he asked me 
to do, from his dead hand that it might be given 
back to you.' 

* If Mr. Heigham is dead,' said Mr. Eraser, 
* how do you know it, where did he die, and 
what off 

*I know it, Mr. Fraser, because it was my 
sad duty to nurse him through his last illness 
at Madeira. He died of enteric fever. I have 
got a copy of his burial certificate here which 
I had taken from the Portuguese books. He 
seems to have had no relations living, poor 
young man, but Sir John communicated with 
• the family lawyer. Here is the certificate,' and 
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she handed Mr. Fraser a paper written in Por- 
tuguese and officially stamped. 

' You say,' broke in Angela, ' that you took 
this ring from his dead hand the hand on which I 
placed it. I do not beHeve you. You beguiled 
it from his living hand. It cannot be that he is 
dead ; for, if he were I should have felt it. Oh, 
Arthur !' and in her misery she stretched out her 
arms and turned her agonised eyes upwards, 
* if you are dead, come to me, let me see your 
spirit face, and hear the whisper of your wings. 
Have you no voice in the silence ? You see he 
does not come, he is not dead ; if he were dead, 
Heaven could not hold him from my side, or, 
if it could, it would have drawn me up to 
his.' 

' My love, my love,' said Mi:. Fraser, in a scared 
voice, ' it is not God's will that the dead should 
come back to us thus ' 

* My poor Angela, why will you not believe 
me ? This is so very painful, do you suppose 
that I want to torture you by saying what is 
not true about your lover ? The idea is absurd. 
I . Lad meant to keep it till you were calmer ; 
but I have a letter for you. Kead it and con- 
vince yourself.' 

Angela almost snatched the paper from her 
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outstretched hand. It ran thus, in characters 
almost illegible from weakness : 

' Dearest, — Good-bye. I am dying of fever. 
Lady Bellamy will take back your ring when it 
is over. Try to forget me, and be happy. Too 
weak to write more. Good-bye. God ' 

At the foot of this broken and almost illegible 
letter was scrawled the word, ' Arthur.' 

Angela read it slowly, and then at length the 
poison did its work. She did not speak wildly 
any more, or call upon Arthur ; she was stung 
back to sense, but all the light went out of her 
eyes. 

' It is his writing,' she said, slowly. ' I beg 
your pardon. It was good of you to nurse him.' 

Then, pressing the paper to her bosom with 
one hand, with the other she groped her way 
towards the door. 

* It is very dark,' she said. 

Lady Bellamy's eyes gave a flash of ttiiunph, 
and then she stood watching the pitiable exhi- 
bition of human misery as curiously as ever a 
Koman matron did an expiring gladiator. When 
Angela was near the door, the letter still pressed 
against her heart, she spoke again. 

* The blow comes from God, Angela, and the 
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religion and spiritual theories which yon believe 
in "will bring you consolation. Most likely it is 
a blessing in disguise, a thing that you will in 
time even leam to be thankful for.' 

Lady Bellamy had overacted her part. The 
words did not ring true, they jarred upon Mr» 
Eraser ; much more did they jar upon Angela's 
torn nerves. Her pale cheek flushed, and she 
turned and spoke, but there was no anger in 
her face, nothing but sorrow that dignified, 
and imfathomable love lost in its own depths. 
Only the eyes seemed as sightless as those of 
one walking in her sleep. 

' When your horn- of di-eadful trouble comes, 
as it will come, pray God that there may be 
none to mock you as you mock me.' And she 
turned like a stricken thing, and went slowly 
out, bUndly groping her way along. 

Her last words had hit the victor hard. 
Who can say what hidden string they touched, 
or what prescience of evil they awakened? 
But they went nigh to felling her. Clutching 
the mantel-piece. Lady Bellamy gasped for air ; 
then, recovering a little, she said, 

* Thank God that is over I' 

Mr. Fraser scarcely saw this last incident. 
So overwhelmed was he at the sight of Angela's 
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agony that he had covered his face with hi» 
hand. When he lifted it again, Lady Bellamy 
was gone, and he was alone. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Three months had passed since that awful 
Christmas Day. Angela was heart-broken, and, 
after the first bm-st of her despair, turned her- 
self to the only consolation which was left her. 
It was not of this world. 

She did not question the truth of the dreadful 
news that Lady Bellamy had brought her, and, 
if ever a doubt did arise in her breast, a glance 
at the ring and the letter effectually quelled it. 
Nor did she get brain-fever or any other illness ; 
her young and healthy frame was too strong a 
citadel to be taken out of hand by sorrow. And 
this to her was one of the most wonderful things 
in her affliction. It had come and crushed her, 
and life still went on much as before. The 
sun of her system had fallen, and yet the system 
was not appreciably deranged. It was dread- 
ful to her to think that Arthur was dead, but an 
added sting lay in the fact that she was not 
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dead too. Oh ! how glad she would have been 
to die, since death had become the gate through 
which she needs must pass to reach her lover's 
side. 

For it had been given to Angela, hving so 
much alone, and thinking so long and deeply 
upon these great mysteries of our being, to soar 
to the heights of a noble faith. To the intense 
purity of her mind, a Kving heaven presented 
itself,' a comfortable place, very diflferent from 
the vague and formularised abstractions with 
which we are for the most part satisfied ; where 
Arthur and her mother were waiting to greet 
her, and where the great light of the Godhead 
would shine around them all. She grew; to hate 
her Ufe, the dull barrier of the flesh that stood 
between her and her ends. Still she ate and 
drank enough to support it, still dressed with 
the same perfect neatness as before, still lived, 
in short, as though Arthur had not died, and the 
light and colour had not gone out of her world. 

One day — it was in March — she was sitting 
in Mr. Fraser s study reading the * Shakespeare ' 
which Arthur had given her, and in the woes of 
others striving to forget her own. But the 
attempt proved a failure ; she could not concen- 
trate her thoughts, they would continually 
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wander away into space in search of Arthur. 
She was dressed in black; from the day 
that she heard her lover was dead, she would 
wear no other colour, and as she gazed, with 
her hands idly • clasped before her, out at the 
driving sleet and snow, Mr. Eraser thought that 
he had never seen statue, picture, or woman of 
«uch sweet, yet majestic beauty. But it had 
been filched from the features of an immortal. 
The spirit-look which at times had visited her 
from a child now continually shone upon her 
face, and to the sight of sinful men her eyes 
seemed almost awful in their solemn calm and 
purity. She smiled but seldom now, and, when 
she did, it was in those grey eyes that the radi- 
ance began; her features scarcely seemed to 
move. 

' What are you thinking of, Angela V 
'I am thinking, Mr. Eraser, that it is only 
fourteen weeks to-day since Arthur died, and 
that it is very Kkely that I shall live another 
forty or fifty years before I see him. I am only 
twenty-one, and I am so strong. Even this 
shock has not hurt me.' 

• Why should you want to die V 

* Because all the beauty and Ught has gone 
out of my life ; because I prefer to trust myself 
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into the hands of God rather than to the tender 
mercies of the world ; because he is there, and I 
am here, and I am tired of waiting.' 

' Have you no fear of death V 

' I have never feared death, and least of all 
do I fear it now. Why, the veriest coward 
would not shrink back when the man she loved 
was waiting for her. And I am not a coward, 
and, if I were told that I must die within an 
hour, I could say, " How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of Him that bringeth 
good tidings, that pubhsheth peace !" Cannot 
you understand me ? If all your life and soul 
were wrapped up in one person, and she died, 
would you not long to go to her V 

Mr. Eraser made no reply for awhile, but in 
his turn gazed out at the drifting snow, surely 
not more immaculately pure than this woman 
who could love with so divine a love. At length 
he spoke. 

'Angela, do you know that it is ^vrong to 
talk so ? You have no right to set yourself 
up against the decrees of the Almighty. In 
His wisdom He is working out ends of which 
you are one of the instruments. Who are you 
that you should rebel V 

*No one — a grain, an atom, a wind-tossed 
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feather ; but what am I to do with my Ufe, how- 
am I to occupy all the coming years V 

* With your abilities, that is a question easy 
to answer. Work, write, take the place in scho- 
lastic or social Uteratm-e which I have trained you 
to fill. For you, fame and fortune lie in an ink- 
stand ; your mind is a golden key that will open 
to your sight all that is worth seeing in the 
world, and pass you into its most pleasant places. 
You can become a famous woman, Angela.' 

She turned upon him sadly. 

* I had such ideas, for Arthur's sake I wished 
to do something great, indeed 1 had already 
formed a plan. But, Mr. Fraser, hke many an- 
other, when I lost my love I lost my ambition 
too, both lie buried in his grave. I have no- 
thing left to work for ; I do not care for fame or 
money for myself, they would only have been 
valuable to give to him. At twenty-one I seem 
to have done with the world's rewards and pun- 
ishments, its blanks and prizes, its satisfactions 
and desires, even before I have learnt what 
they are. My hopes are as dull and leaden as 
that sky, and yet the sun is behind it. Yes, 
that is my only hope, the sun is behind it 
though we cannot see it. Do not talk to me 
of ambition, Mr. Fraser. I am broken-spirited, and 
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my only ambition is for rest, the rest He gives to 
His beloved ' 

* Eest, Angela ! that is the cry of. us all, we 
strive for rest, and here we never find it. You 
suffer, but do not think that you are alone, 
everybody suffers in their degree, though per- 
haps such as you, with the nerves of your mind 
bared to the roughness of the world's weather, 
feel mental pain the more acutely. But, my dear, 
there are few really refined men and women of 
sensitive organization, who have not at times 
sent up that prayer for rest, any rest, even eternal 
sleep. It is the price they pay for their refinement* 
But they are not alone. If the heart's cry of 
every being who endures in this great universe 
could be collected into a single prayer, that 
prayer would be, " Thou who made us, ixx pity 
give us rest." ' 

' Yes, we suffer, no doubt, all of us, and implore 
a peace that does not come. We must learn 

** How black is night when golden day is done, 
How drear the blindness that hath seen the sun !'^ 

You can tell me that ; but tell me, you who are 

a clergyman, and stronger to stand against 

sorrow than I, how can ,we win even a partial 

peace and draw the sting from suffering? If 

you know a way, however hard, tell it me, for 
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do you know,' and she put her hand to her head 
and a vacant look came into her eyes, * I think 
that if I have .to endure much more of the 
anguish which I sometimes suffer, or get any 
more shocks, I shall go mad. I try to look to 
the future only and to rise superior to my sor- 
rows, and to a certain extent I succeed, but 
my mind will not always carry the strain 
put upon it, but falls heavily to earth like a, 
winged bird. Then it is that, deprived of 
its higher food, and left to feed upon its own 
sadness and to brood upon the bare fact of the 
death of the man I loved, — I sometimes think, 
as men are not often loved, — ^that my spirit al- 
most breaks down. If you can tell me any cure, 
anything which will bring me comfort, I shall 
indeed be grateful to you.' 

*I think I can, Angela. If you will no 
longer devote yourself to study, you have only 
to look round to find another answer to your 
question as to what you are to do. Are there 
no poor in these parts for you to visit ? Cannot 
your hands make clothes to cover those who 
have none ? Is there no sickness that you can 
nurse, no sorrow that you can comfort ? I know 
that even in this parish there are many homes 
where your presence would be as welcome as a 
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sunbeam in winter. Remember, Angela, that 
grief can be selfish as well as pleasure.' 

' You are right, Mr. Fraser, -you always are 
right ; I think I am selfish in my trouble, but it 
is a fault that I will try to mend. Indeed, to 
look at it in that light only, my time is of no 
benefit to myself, I may as well devote it to 
others.' 

'If you do, yom* labour will bring its own 
reward, for in helping others to bear their 
load you will wonderfully lighten your own. 
Nor need you go far to begin. Why do you not 
see more of your own father ? You are natur- 
ally bound to love him. Yet it is but rarely 
that you speak to him.' 

' My father ! you know he does not like 
me, my presence is always a source of irrita- 
tion to him, he cannot even bear me to look at 
him.' 

' Oh, surely that must be your fancy ; probably 
he thinks you do not care about him. He 
has always been a strange and wayward man, 
I know, but you should remember that he has 
had bitter disappointments in life, and try to 
soften him and win him to other thoughts. Do 
this and you will soon find that he will be glad 
enough of your company.' 

f2 
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' I will try to do as you say, Mr. Eraser, but I 
confess I have only small hopes of any success 
in that direction. Have you any parish work 
I can do ?' 

Nor did the matter end there, as is so often 
the case where parish work and young ladies 
are concerned. Angela set to her charitable 
duties with a steady determination that made 
her services very valuable. She undertook the 
sole management of a clothing club, in itself a 
maddening thing to ordinary mortals, and had 
an eye to the distribution of the parish coals. 
Of mothers' meetings and other cheerful paro« 
chial entertainments, she became the hfe and 
soul. Giving up her mathematics and classical 
reading, she took to knitting babies' vests and 
socks instead; indeed, the number of articles 
which her nimble fingers turned out in a fortnight 
was a pleasant surprise for the cold toes of the 
babies. And, as Mr. Fraser had prophesied, she 
found that her labom' was of a sort which 
brought a certain reward. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

On one point, however, Angela's eflForts failed 
completely ; she could make no headway with 
her father. He shrank more than ever from her 
society, and at last asked her to obhge him by 
allowing him to follow his own path in peace. 
Of Arthur's death he had never spoken to her, 
or she to him, but she knew that he had heard 
of it. 

Philip had heard of it thus. On that Christ- 
mas afternoon he had been taking his daily 
exercise when he met Lady Bellamy returning 
from the Abbey House. The carriage stopped, 
and she got out to speak to him. 

' Have you been to the Abbey House to pay 
a Christmas visit V he asked. * It is very kind 
of you to come and see us so soon after your 
return.' 

'I am the sparer of bad news, so I did not 
loiter.' 
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' * Bad news 1 what was it V 
' Mr. Heigham is dead,' she answered, watch- 
ing his face narrowly. 

* Dead, impossible !' 

* He died of ^nteric fever at Madeira. I have 
just been to break the news to Angela.' 

' Oh, indeed, she will be pained ; she was very 
fond of him, you know.' 

Lady Bellamy smiled contemptuously. 

' Did you ever see anyone put to the extremest 
torture ? If you have, you can guess how your 
daughter was " pained." ' 

PhiUp winced. 

' Well, I can't help it, it is no affair of mine. 
Good-bye,' and then, as soon as she was out of 
hearing; *I wonder if she lies, or if she hag 
murdered him. George must have been putting 
on the screw.' 

Into the particulars of Arthur Heigham's death, 
or supposed death, he never inquired. Why 
should he ? It was no affair of his ; he had long 
ago washed his hands of the whole matter, and 
left things to take their chance. If he was 
dead, well and good, he was very sorry for him; 
if he was ahve, well and good also. In that 
case, he would no doubt arrive on the appointed 
date to marry Angela. 
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But, notwithstanding all this unanswerable 
reasoning, he still found it quite impossible to 
look his daughter in the face. Her eyes still 
burnt him, ay, more than ever did they bum, 
for her widowed dress and brow^ were agony to 
him, and rent his heart, not with remorse but 
fear; But still his greed kept the upper hand, 
though death by mental torture must result, yet 
he would glut himself with his desire. More 
than ever he hungered for those wide lands 
which, if only things fell out right, would become 
his at so ridiculous a price. Decidedly Arthur 
Heigham's death was ' no affair of his.' 

About six weeks before Angela's conversation 
with Mr. Fraser which ended in her undertaking 
•parish work, a rumour had got about that 
George Caresfoot had been taken ill, very 
seriously ill. It was said that a chill had settled 
on his lungs, which had never been very strong 
since his fever, and that he had, in short, gone 
into a consumption." 

Of George, Angela had neither seen nor heard 
anything for some time — not since she received 
the welcome letter in which he rehnquished his 
suit. She had, indeed, with that natural readi- 
ness of the human mind to forget unpleasant 
occurences, thought but little about him of late. 
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since her mind had been more fully occupied 
with other and more pressing things. StiU she 
vaguely wondered at times if he was really so 
ill as her father thought. 

One day she was walking home by the path 
round the lake, after paying a visit to a sick 
child in the village, when she suddenly came 
face to face with her father. She expected that 
he would as usual pass on without addressing 
her, and drew to one side of the path to allow 
him to do so, but to her surprise he stopped. 

* Where have you been, Angela V 

' To see Ella Mim ; she is very ill, poor child.' 

* You had better be careful ; you will be 
catching scarlet fever or something — ^there is a 
great deal about' 

* I am not at all afraid.' 

*Yes; but you never think that you may 
bring it home to me.' 

'1 never thought that there was any likeli- 
hood of my bringing anything to you. We see 
so little of each other.' 

' Well, well, I have been to Isleworth to see 
your cousin George ; he is very ill.' 

' You told me that he was ill some time back. 
What is it that is really the matter with him ?' 

* Galloping consumption. He cannot last 
long.' 
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* Poor man, why does he not go to a warmer 
oUmate V 

* I don't know — ^that is his affair. But it is a 
serious matter for me. If he dies under present 
circumstances, all the Isleworth estates, which are 
mine by right, must pass away from the family 
for ever.' 

' Why must they pass away V 

* Because your grandfather, with a refined 
ingenuity, made a provision in his will that 
George was not to leave them back to me, as 
he was telling me this afternoon he is anxious 
to do. If he were to die now with a will in my 
favour, or without any will at all, they would 
aU go to found a hospital for the treatment of 
heart-disease at Roxham.' 

*He died of heart-disease, did he not? — ^my 
grandfather, I mean V 

Philip's face grew black as night, and he shot 
a quick glance of suspicion at his daughter. 

* I was saying,' he went on, without answer- 
ing her question, * that George may sell the land 
or settle it, but must not leave it to me or you, 
nor can I take under an intestacy.' 

Angela did not understand these legal in- 
tricacies, and knew about as much about the 
law of intestacy as she did of Egyptian inscrip- 
tions. 
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' Well,' she said, consolingly, ' it is very satis- 
factory to think that the property will be put to 
such a good use. It will do a great deal of 
good, will it not V 

*The girl is a bom fool,' muttered Philip 
beneath his breath, and passed on. 

A week or so afterwards, just when the prim- 
roses and Lent-liHes were at the meridian of 
their beauty and all the air was full of song, 
Angela heard more about her cousin George. 
Mr. Fraser was one day sent for to Isleworth ; 
Lady Bellamy brought him the message, saying 
that George was in such a state of health that 
he wished to see a clergyman. 

' I never saw a woi-se case,' he said to Angela 
on his return. *He does not leave the house, 
but lies in a darkened room coughing and spit- 
ting blood. He is, I should say, going off fast ; 
but he refuses to see a doctor. His frame of 
mind, however, is most Christian, and he seems 
to have reconciled himself to the prospect of a 
speedy release.' 

'Poor man!' said Angela, sympathetically,. 
' he sent and asked to see yoil, did he not V 

' Well — ^yes ; but when I got there he talked 
more about the things of this world than of the 
next. He is greatly distressed about your 
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father. I daresay you have heard how your 
cousin George supplanted your father in the 
succession to the Isleworth estates. Your grand-' 
father disinherited him, you know,' because of 
his marriage with your mother. Now" that he 
is dying, he sees the injustice of this, but is pre- 
vented by the terms of your ' grandfather's will 
from restoring the land to your branch of the 
family, so it must pass to the endowment of a 
hospital — at least, so I understand the matter.' 

' You always told me that it is easy to drive 
a coach and four through wills and settlements 
and legal things. If he is so anxious to do so, 
can he not find a way out of the difficulty — I 
mean, some honourable way V 

' No, I beheve not, except an impossible one,' * 
and Mr. Fraser smiled a rather forced smile. 

' What is that V asked Angela, carelessly. 

'Well, that he should — should marry you 
before he dies. At least, you know, he says 
that that is the only way in which he could 
legally transfer the estates.' 

Angela started and turned pale. 

' Then I am afraid the estates will never be 
transferred. How would that help him V 

'Well, he says he could then enter into a 
nominal sale of the estates to your father and 
settle the money on you.' 
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^And why could he not do this without mar- 
rying me V 

' I don't know, I don't understand much about 
these things, I am not a business man, but it is 
impossible for some reason or another. But of 
course it is absurd. Good night, my dear. 
Don't overdo it in the parish.' 

Another week passed without any particular 
news of George's illness, except that he was 
getting weaker, when one day Lady Bellamy 
appeared at the Abbey House, where she had 
not been since that dreadful Christmas Day. 
Angela felt quite cold when she saw her enter, 
and her greeting was as cold as herself. 

' I hope that you bring me no more bad news,' 
she said. 

' No, Angela, except that your cousin George 
is dying, but that is scarcely likely to distress 
you.' 

' I am sorry.' 

'Are you? There is no particular reason 
why you should be. You do not like him.' 
' No, I do not hke him.' 

' It is a pity though, because I have come to 
ask you totoarry him.' 

' Upon my word. Lady Bellamy, you seem to 
be the chosen messenger of everything that is 
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wretched. Last time you came to this house it 
was to tell me of dear Arthur's death, and now it 
is to ask me to marry a man whom I detest. I 
thought that I had told both you and him 
that I will not marry him. I have gone as 
near marrying as I ever mean to in this 
world.' 

* Really, Angela, you are most unjust to me. 
Do you suppose that it was any pleasure to me 
to have such a sad duty to perform ? However, 
it is refreshing to hear you talk so vigorously. 
Clearly the loss of your lover has not aflfected 
your spirits.' 

Angela winced beneath the taunt, but made 
no reply. 

' But, if you wiU condescend to look at the 
matter with a single grain of common-sense^ 
you will see that circumstances have utterly 
changed since you refused to marry George. 
Then Mr. Heigham was alive, poor fellow, and 
then, too, George wanted to marry you as a 
wife, now he is merely anxious to marry you 
that he may be enabled to make reparation to 
your father. He is a fast-dying man. You 
would never be his wife except in name. The 
grave would be his only marriage-bed. Da 
you not understand the difference V 
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'Perfectly, but do you not understand that 
whether in deed or in name I cannot outrage 
my dead Arthur's memory by being for an hour 
the wife of that man ? Do you not know that 
the marriage service requires a woman to swear 
to " Love, honour, and obey," till death parts, 
whether it be a day or a lifetime away? Can I, 
even as a mere form, swear to love when I 
loathe, honour when I despise, obey when my 
whole life would rise in rebellion against obe- 
dience! What are these estates to me that I 
should do such violence to my , conscience and 
my memories ? Estates, of what use are they to 
one whose future lies in the wards of a hospital 
or a sisterhood? I will have nothing to do 
with this marriage. Lady Bellamy.' 

' Well, 1 must say, Angela, you do not make 
much ado about ruining your father to gratify 
your own sentimental whims. It must be a 
comfortable thing to have children to help one 
in one's old age.' 

Angela reflected on Mr. Eraser's words about 
her duty to her father, and for the second time 
that day she winced beneath Lady Bellamy's 
taunt ; but, as she returned no answer, her visi- 
tor had no alternative but tp drop the subject 
and depart. 
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Before she went, however, she had a few 
words with Philip urging the serious state of 
George's health and the terms of his grandfa- 
ther's will which prevented him from leaving 
the estates to himself, as a reason why he should 
put pressure on Angela. . Somewhat, but not 
altogether to her surprise, he refused in these 
terms. 

' I don't know to what depths you have gone in 
this business, and it is no affair of mine to in- 
quire, but I have kept to my share of the bargain 
and I expect you to keep to yours. If you can 
bring about the marriage with George, well or 
ill, on the terms I have agreed upon with him, 
I shall throw no obstacle in the way ; but as for 
my trying to force Angela into it, I should 
never take the responsibility of doing so, nor 
would she listen to me. If she speaks to me on 
the subject I shall point out how the family will 
be advantaged, and leave the matter to her. 
Further I will not go.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Three days after her conversation with Lady 
Bellamy, Angela received the following letter : 

' Isleworth Hall, Roxham, May 2. 

' Dear Cousin Angela, 

' My kind and devoted friend. Lady 
Bellamy, has told me that she has spoken to you 
on a subject which is very near to my heart, and 
that you have distinctly decUned to have any- 
thing to do with it. Of course I know that the 
matter hes entirely within your own discretion, 
but I still venture to lay the following points 
before you. There have, I am aware, been 
some painful passages between us — ^passages 
which, under present circumstances, had much 
better be forgotten. So, first, I ask you to put 
them quite out of your mind, and to judge of 
what I have to propose from a very different 
point of view. 

* I write, Angela, to ask you to marry me it is 
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true (since, unfortunately, my health will not 
allow me to ask you in person), but it is a very 
different offer from that which I made you in the 
lane when you so bitterly refused me. Now I 
am solely anxious that the marriage should take 
place in order that I may be enabled to avoid 
the stringent provisions of your grandfather's 
will, which, whilst forbidding me to leave these 
estates back to your father or his issue, fortu- 
nately does not forbid a fictitious sale and the 
settlement of the sum, or otherwise. But I will 
not trouble you with these legal details. 

< In short, I supplanted your father in youth, 
and I am now anxious to make every reparation 
in my power, and at present I am quite imable 
to make any. Independently of this, it pains 
me to think of the estate passing away from the 
old stock to benefit an hospital, and I should 
like to know that you, who have been the only 
woman whom I have felt true affection for, will 
one day come into possession of it. Of course, 
as you imderstand, the marriage would be 
nothing but a fornix and if, as I am told, you 
object to its being gone through with the cere- 
monies of the church, it could be made equally 
legal at a registry-oflSce. 

^ But please understand, Angela, that I do not 
VOL. III. G 
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wish to press you : it is for you to judge. Only 
you must judge quickly, for I am a fast-dying 
man, and am anxious to get this matter oS my 
mind one way or other, in order that I may be 
able to give it fully to the consideration of 
subjects of more vital importance to one in my 
condition, than marrying and giving in marriage. 
* Ever, dear cousin Angela, 

* Aifectionately yours, 

< George Caresfoot. 

'P.S. — Remember you have your father to 
consider in this matter as well as yourself.' 

The receipt of this letter plunged Angela into 
the greatest distress of mind. It was couched 
in a tone so courteous and so moderate that it 
carried with it conviction of its sincerity and 
truth. If she only had been concerned, she 
would not long have hesitated, but the idea of 
her duty to her father rose up before her Hke a 
cloud. What was her true duty imder the 
circumstances ? there was the rub I 

She took the letter to Mr. Fraser and asked 
his advice. He read it carefully, and thought a 
long while before he answered. The idea of 
Angela being united to anybody in marriage^ 
even as a matter of form, was naturally abomin- 
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able to him, but he was far too honourable and 
conscientious a man to allow his personal hkes 
or dislikes to interfere with whatever he con- 
sidered to be his duty. But in the end he found 
it impossible to give any fixed opinion. 

* My dear/ he said, ' all that I can suggest is 
that you should take it to your father and hear 
what he has got to say. After all, it is he who 
must have your true welfare most at heart. It 
was into his hands that I heard your mother, in 
peculiarly solemn words, consign you and yom- 
interests. Take it to your father, dear, there is 
no counsel like that of a father.' 

Had Mr. Fraser been the father this would, 
doubtless, have been true enough. But though 
he had known him for so many years, and was 
privy to so much of liis history, he did not yet 
understand Philip Caresfoot. His own open and 
guileless nature did not easily suspect evil in 
another, more especially when that other was 
the father of her whom he looked upon as 
the earthly incarnation of all that was holy and 
pure. 

Angela sighed and obeyed — sighed from doubt, 
obeyed from duty. She handed the letter to 
Philip without a word — without a word he read 
it. 
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* I want your opinion, father/ she said. ' I 
wish to do what is right. You know how pain- 
ful what has happened has been for me. You 
know — or, if you do not know, you must have 
guessed — how completely shattered my life is. 
As for this marriage, the whole thing is repug- 
nant to me; personally, I had rather sacrifice 
fifty properties than go through it, but I know 
that I ought to think of others. Mr. Fraser 
tells me that it is my duty to consult you, that 
you will naturally have my interest most at 
heart, that it was into your hands and to yoxu* 
care that my mother consigned me on her death- 
bed. Father,' — and she clasped her hands and 
looked him full in the face with her earnest eyes 
— 'Mr. Fraser is right, it must be for you to 
decide. I will trust you entirely, and leave the 
burden of decision to your honour and gener- 
osity ; only I say, spare me if you can.' 

Phihp rose and went to look out of the win- 
dow, that he might hide the evident agitation 
of his face and the tremor of his limbs. He felt 
that the crucial moment had come. All his pOor 
sophistry, all his miserable shuffling and at- 
tempts to fix the responsibility of his acts on 
others, had recoiled upon his own head. She 
had come to him and laid the burden on his 
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heart. What should he answer I For a mo- 
ment the shades — ^for with him they were only- 
shades — of good angels gained the upper hand, 
and he was about to turn and look her in the 
face — for then he felt he could have looked her 
in the face — and bid her have nothing to do 
with George and his proposals. But, even in 
the act of turning to obey the impulse, his eye 
fell upon the roof of Isleworth Hall, which, 
standing on an eminence, could easily be seen 
from the Abbey House, and his mind, quicker 
than the eye, flew to the outlook place upon 
that roof where he had so often chmbed as a 
boy, and surveyed the fair champaign country 
beyond it : meadow and wood, fallow and corn- 
land, all of which were for him involved in that 
answer. He did not stop turning, but — so quick 
is the working of the mind — ^he changed the 
nature of his answer. The real presence of the 
demon of greed chased away the poor angelic 
shades. 

^ It would not be much of a sacrifice for you, 
Angela, to go through this form ; he is a dying 
man, and you need not even change your name. 
The lands are mine by right, and will be yom^s. 
It will break my heart to lose them, after aJl 
these years of toiling to save enough to buy 
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them. But I do not wish to force you. In 
short, I leave the matter to yom' generosity, as 
you would have left it to mine.' 

'And supposing that I were to many my 
cousin George, and he were not to die after all, 
what would be my position then? You must 
clearly understand that, to save us all from star- 
vation, I would never be his wife.' 

' Yon need not trouble yourself with the ques- 
tion. He is a dead man ; in two months' time 
he will be in the family vault.' 

She bowed her head and left him — left him 
with his hot and glowing greed, behind which 
crept a terror. 

Next morning George C^resfoot received the 
following letter : 

* Bratham Abbey, May 6. 

' Dear Cousin George, 

' In reply to your letter, I must tell 
you that I am willing to go through the form 
of marriage with you — at a registry-office, not 
in church — ^in order to enable you to carry out 
the property arrangements you wish to make. 
You must, however, clearly understand that I 
do not do this on my own account, but simply 
and solely to benefit my father, who has left the 
matter to my " generosity.'* I must ask you as 
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a preliminary step to make a copy of and sign 
the enclosed letter addressed to me. Our lives 
are in the hand of God, and it is possible that 
you might be restored to health. In such an 
event, however improbable it may seem, it can- 
not be made too plain that I am not, and have 
never in any sense undertaken to be, your ■wife. 
* Truly yours, 

* Angela Caresfoot.' 

The enclosure ran as follows : 

* I, George Caresfoot, hereby solemnly promise 
before God that under no possible circumstance 
will I attempt to avail myself of any rights over 
my cousin, Angela Caresfoot, and that I will 
leave her as soon as the formal ceremony is con- 
cluded, and never again attempt to see her 
except by her own wish ; the so-called marriage 
being only contemplated in order to enable me 
to carry out certain business arrangements 
which, in view of the failing state of my health, 
I am anxious to enter into.' 

This letter and its curious enclosure, surely 
the oddest marriage contract which was ever 
penned, George, trembHng with excitement, 
thrust into the hands of Lady Bellamy. She 
read them with a dark smile. 
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* The bird is springed,' she said, quietly. * It 
has been a close thing, but I told you that I 
should not fail, as I have warned you of what 
will follow your success. Sign this paper — ^this 
waste-paper — and return it.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

By return of post Angela received her strange 
agreement, duly copied and signed, and after 
this the preparation^ for the marriage went on 
rapidly. But where such a large transaction 
is concerned as the sale of between three and 
four thousand acres of land, copyhold and free- 
hold, together with sundry rent-charges and the 
lordship of six manors, things cannot be done in 
a minute. 

Both George and Philip and their respective 
lawyers — Sir John would have nothing to do 
with the matter — did their best to expedite mat- 
ters, but unfortunately some legal diflSculty 
arose in connection with the transfer, and who 
can hurry the ponderous and capricious machin- 
ery of the law? 

At length it became clear to all concerned, 
except Angela, that it would be impossible for 
the marriage to take place before the eighth of 
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June, and it also became clear that that was 
the last possible day on which it could take 
place. George begged PhiHp (by letter, being 
too ill to come and see him) to allow the mar- 
riage to be gone through with at once, and have 
the business transactions finished afterwards. 
But to this Philip would not consent ; the title- 
deeds, he said, must be in his possession before 
it took place, otherwise he would have no mar- 
riage. George had therefore no option but to 
accept his terms. 

When Angela was told of the date fixed for 
the ceremony — she would not allow the word 
marriage to be mentioned in connection with it 
— she at first created considerable consternation 
by quietly announcing that she would not have 
it performed until the tenth of June. At last, 
however, when matters were growing serious, 
and when she had treated all the pressure that 
it was possible to put upon her with quiet 
indifference — ^for, as usual, her father declined to 
interfere, but contented himself with playing a 
strictly passive part — she suddenly of her own 
mere motion abolished the difficulty by consent- 
ing to appear before the registrar on the eighth 
of June as George wished. 

Her reasons for having objected to this date 
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in the first instance will be easily guessed. It 
was the day before the anniversary of Arthur'/s 
departure, an anniversary which it was her fancy 
to dedicate solely to his memory. But as the 
delay appeared, though she could not altogether 
understand why, to put others to great incon- 
venience, and as George's state of health had 
become such as to render postponement even 
for a couple of days of doubtful expediency, and 
as, moreover, she decided on reflection that she 
could better give her thoughts to her dead 
lover when she had gone through with tha 
grim farce that hung over her; she suddenly 
changed her mind. 

Occasionally they brought her documents to 
sign, and she signed them without a question, 
but on the whole she treated the affair with 
considerable apathy, the truth being that it was 
repugnant to her mind, which she preferred to 
occupy with other and very different thoughts.. 
So she let it go. She knew that she was 
going to do a thing which was dreadful to her, 
because she believed it to be her duty, but she 
comforted herself with the reflection that she 
was amply secured against all possible contingen- 
cies by her previous agreement with George. 
Angela's knowledge of the marriage-law of her 
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country and of what constituted a legal docu- 
ment was not extensive. 

For this same reason, because it was dis- 
tasteful, she had never said anything of her 
contemplated marriage to Pigott, and it was 
quite unknown in the neighbourhood. Since 
the Miss Lee scandal and his consequent dis- 
inheritance, nobody had visited Phihp Cares- 
foot, and those who took interest'in him or his 
affairs were few. Indeed the matter had been 
kept a dead secret. But on the seventh of June, 
being the day previous to the ceremony, 
Angela went down to her nurse's cottage and 
told her what was about to be done, suppressing, 
however, from various motives all mention of 
her agreement with George. It added to her 
depression to find that Pigott was unaccount- 
ably disturbed at the news. 

' Well, miss,' she said, — ' Lord, to think that I 
shan't be able to call you that no longer — I 
haven't got nothing in particular to say agin it, 
seeing that sure enough the man's a-dying, as I 
has on good authority from my own aunt's 
cousin, her that does the servants' washing up 
at the Hall, and mighty bad she does it, begging 
of her pardon for the disparagement, and so he 
won't trouble you for long, and somehow it do 
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seem as though you hadn't no choice left in the 
matter, just as though everybody and every- 
thing was a-quietly pushing you into it. But, 
miss, somehow I don't like it, to be plain ; a 
marriage as ain't no marriage ain't altogether 
natural Hke, and in an office, too, along 
with a man as you would not touch with a pair 
of tongs, and that man on his last leg. I'm 
right down sorry if I makes you feel uncom- 
fortable, dearie ; but, bless me, I don't know how 
it is, but, when a thing sticks in my mind I'm as 
bound to hawk it up as though it were a bone 
in my throat.' 

* I don't Uke it any more than you do, nurse, 
but perhaps you don't understand all about the 
property being concerned, and about its having 
to pass away from my father, if I don't do this. 
I care nothing about the property, but he left it 
to "my generosity!" Arthur is dead; and he 
left it to " my generosity," nurse. What could I • 
do?' 

* Well, miss, you're acting according to what 
you thinks right and due to your father, which , 
is more nor I does ; and poor, dead Mr. Arthur 

up in Heaven there will make a note of that, 
there ain't no manner of doubt. And somehow 
it do seem that things can't be allowed to go 
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wrong with you, my dear, seeing how you're 
a-sacrificing of yourself and of your wishes to 
benefit others.' 

This conversation did not tend to put Angela 
into better spirits, but she felt that it was now 
too late to recede. 

Whilst Angela was talking to Pigott, Sir John 
and Lady Bellamy were paying a call at Isle- 
worth. They found George lying on the sofa 
in the dining-room, in which, though it was the 
first week in June, a fire was burning on the 
hearth. He bore all the signs of a man in the 
last stage of consumption. The hollow cough, 
the emaciation, and the hectic hue upon his face, 
all spoke with no uncertain voice. 

^Well, Caresfoot, you scarcely look like a 
bridegroom, I must say,' said little Sir John, 
looking as pleased as though he had made an 
eminently cheerful remark. 

* No, but I am stronger than I look ; marriage 
will cure me.' 

* Humph ! will it-? Then you will be signally 
fortunate.' 

* Don't croak, Bellamy. I am happy to-day : 
— there is fire dancing along my veins. Just 
think, this time to-morrow Angela will be my 
legal wife 1' 
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' Well, you appear to have given a good priee 
for the privilege, if what Anne tells me is correct. 
To sell the Isleworth estates for fifty thousand, 
is to sell them for a hundred and fifty thousand 
less than they are worth. Consequently, the 
girl costs you a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds — a long figure that for one girl.' 

*Bah! you are a cold-blooded fellow, Bel- 
lamy. Can't you understand that there is a 
positive delight in ruining oneself for the woman 
one love^ ? And then, think how she will love 
me, when she comes to understand what she 
has cost me. I can see her now. She will 
come and kiss me — mind you, kiss me of her 
own free will — and say, " George, you are a 
noble fellow ; George, you are a lover that any 
woman may be proud of; no price was too 
heavy for you." Yes, that is what she will 
say, that sort of thing, you know.' 

Sir John's merry little eye twinkled with in- 
expressible amusement, and his wife's full hp 
curled with unutterable contempt. 

' You are counting your kisses before they 
are paid for,' she said. ' Does Philip come here 
this afternoon to sign the deeds V 

* Yes ; they are in the next room. Will you 
come and see them V 
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* Yes, I will Will you come, John V 

* No, thank you. I don't wish to be treated 
to any more of your ladyship's omens. I have 
long ago washed my hands of the whole busi- 
ness. I will stop here and read the Times.* 

They went out, George leaning on Lady 
Bellamy's arm. 

No sooner had they gone than Sir John put 
down the Times, and listened intently. Then 
he rose, and shpped the bolt of that door which 
opened into the hall, thereby halving his chances 
of interruption. Next, listening at every step, 
his round face, which was solemn enough now, 
stretched forward, and looking for all the world 
like that of some whiskered puss advancing on 
a cream-jug, he crept on tiptoe to the iron 
safe in the comer of the room. Arrived 
there, he listened again, and then drew a httle 
key from his pocket, and inserted it in the lock ; 
it turned without difficulty. 

* Beau-ti-ful,' murmured Sir John; *but now 
comes the rub.' Taking another key, he in- 
serted it in the lock of the * subdivision. It 
would not turn. * One more chance,' he said, 
as he tried a second. * Ah 1' and open came the 
lid. Rapidly he extracted two thick bundles 
of letters. They were in Lady Bellamy's hand- 
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writing. Then he relocked the subdivision, and 
the safe itself, and put the keys away in his 
trousers and the packets in his coat-tail pockets, 
one in each, that they might not bulge suspici- 
ously. Next he unbolted the door, and, return- 
ing, gave way to paroxysms of exultation toa 
deep for words. 

* At last,' he said, stretching out his fat Httle 
jBst towards the room where George was with 
Lady Bellamy, * at last, after twenty years of 
waiting, you are in my power, my lady. Time 
has brought its revenge, and if before you are 
forty-eight hours older you do not make ac- , 
quaintance with a bitterness worse than death, 
then my name is not John Bellamy. I will 
repay you every jot, and with interest, too, my 
ladyT 

Then he calmed himself, and, ringing a bell, 
told the servant to tell Lady Bellamy that he had 
walked on home. When, an hour and a half 
later, she reached Rewtham House, she found 
that her husband had been suddenly summoned 
to London on a matter of business. 

That night in her desolation Angela cast her- 
self upon the floor with outstretched arms and 
wept for her dead lover, and for the shame which 
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overshadowed her. And the moon travelling up 
the sky, struck her, shining coldly on her snowy 
robe and rounded form — glinting on the stormy 
gold of her loosed hair — ^flooding all the room 
with light : till the white floor gleamed like a 
silver shrine, and she lay there a weeping saint. 
Then she rose and crept to such rest as utter 
weariness of body and mind can give. 

All that night, too, George Caresfoot paced, 
hungry-eyed, up and down, up and down the 
length of his great room, his gaze fixed on the 
windows which commanded Bratham, like that 
of some' caged tiger on a desired prey. 

'To-morrow,' he kept muttering; till the first 
ray of the rising sun fell blood-red upon his 
wasted form, and then, bathing his thin hands 
in its beams, he sank down exhausted, crying 
exultingly, ' not to-morrow, but to-day' 

That night Lady Bellamy sat at an open 
window, rising continually to turn her dark 
eyes upon the starry heavens above her. 

' It is of no use,' she said at last, ' my know- 
ledge fails me, my calculations are baffled by 
a quantity I cannot trace. I am face to face 
with a combination that I cannot solve. Let 
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me try once more ! Ah, supposing that the un- 
known quantity is a directing will which at the 
crisis shatters laws, and overrides even the immu- 
tability of the unchanging stars I I have heard 
of such a thing. Let me change the positions of 
our opposing planets and then, see, it would all be 
as clear as day. George vanishes, that I knew 
before. She sails triumphant through oversha- 
dowing influences towards a silver sky. And 
I, is it death that awaits me? No, but some 
great change ; there the pale light of my fading 
star would fall into her bright track. Bah, my 
science fails me, I can no longer prophesy. My 
knowlege only tells me of great events, of what 
use is such knowledge as that? Well, come 
what may, fate will find one spirit that does not 
fear him. As for this,' and she pointed towards 
the symbols and calculations, ' I have done with 
it. Henceforth I will devote myself to the only 
real powers which can enlighten us. Tet there 
is humiliation in failure after so many years of 
study. It is folly to follow a partial truth of 
which we miss the keynote, though we some- 
times blunder on its harmonies.' . 
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CHAPTER X. 

The arrangement for the morrow was that 
Angela and her father were to take a fly to 
Roxham where the registry ojffice was, and 
whither George was also to be conveyed in a 
close carriage ; that the ceremony was then to 
be gone through, after which the parties were 
to separate and return to their respective homes. 
Mr. Fraser had been asked to attend, but had 
excused himself from doing so. 

In pursuance of this programme, Angela and 
her father left the Abbey House about ten 
o'clock and drove in silence to the town. 
Strange as it may seem, Angela had never been 
in a town before, and, in the curious condition 
of her mind, the new sight of busy streets inter- 
ested her greatly, and served to divert her 
attention till they reached the door of the office. 
She alighted and was shown with Philip into a 
waiting-room. And here for some unexplained 
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reason a great fear took hold of her, a terror 
of this ceremony which now loomed large and 
life-like before her. 

' Father,' she said, suddenly, after a moment 
of irresolution, ' I am going home. I will not go 
on with this business.' 

' What can you mean, Angela V 

* I mean what I say. I never reaHsed how 
dreadful it all was till now ; it has come upon 
me like a revelation. Come, I am going.' 

' Angela, don't be a fool. You forget that 
George will be here in a minute, and that the 
settlements are all signed.' 

'Then he can go back again and the set- 
tlements can be torn up. I will not go on 
with it.' 

Philip was by this time almost beside himself 
with anxiety. After having thus with thought 
and toil, and by the aid of a blessed chance, 
lifted this delicious cup to his lips, was it to be 
dashed from him ? Were the sweet dreams so 
near approaching to reahsation, in which he had 
been wrapped for so many days, all to be dissi- 
pated into thin air ! Was he to lose the land 
after all, after he had fingered — oh I how lov- 
ingly — the yellow title-deeds? For, alas! the 
sale depended on the marriage. It could not 
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be ; neither fate nor Angela could be so cruel. 
He turned upon her with the boldness of despair. 

' Angela, you must not go on Kke this, after 
having agreed to the thing of your own free 
will. Think of what it involves for me. If you 
refuse to marry him now at the last moment, I 
shall lose the Isleworth estates. Heavens, to 
think that so much property should be depen- 
dent upon the mere whim of a girl ! Cannot 
you have a little consideration for others besides 
yourself? Do you really mean to sacrifice the 
hopes of my whole life, to throw away the only 
opportunity I can ever have of righting my 
wrongs, in order to gratify a sentimental whim ? 
For God's sake think a httle first before you 
sacrifice me. You promised to do it.' 

Never before had Angela seen her father so 
strongly excited; he was positively shaking 
with agitation. She looked at him steadily, 
and with such contempt that, even in his ex- 
citement, he quailed before her. 

' Very well, then, I will carry out my promise, 
dreadful as it is to me ; but remember that it is 
only because you beg it, and that the responsi- 
biKty of its consequences must always remain 
with you. Now, are you satisfied? — you will get 
your land.' 
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Philip's dark face assumed a look of fervent 
gratitude, but, before he had time to reply, a 
messenger came to say that 'the gentleman' 
\yas waiting. 

Her resolve once taken, Angela followed him 
with an imtroubled face into the rooni where 
the registrar, a gentleman neatly dressed in 
black, was sitting at a sort of desk. Here 
the first thing her glance fell upon was the 
person of George Caresfoot. Although it was 
now the second week in June, he wore a re- 
spirator over his mouth and a scarf round his 
neck, and coughed very much. These were the 
first things she noticed. The next was that he 
was much thinner, so thin that the cheek-bones 
stood quite out from the level of his face, whilst 
the httle blood-shot eyes seemed to protrude, 
giving to his general appearance, even with 
the mouth (his worst feature) hidden by the 
respirator, an unusually repulsive look. He was 
leaning on the arm of Lady Bellamy, who 
greeted Angela with a smile which the latter 
fancied had something of triumph in it. 

With the exception of the messenger, who 
played the part of clerk in this civil ceremony, 
there was nobody else in the room. No greet- 
ings were interchanged, and in another moment 
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Angela was standing, dressed in her funeral 
black, by George's side before the registrar, and 
the ceremony had begun. 

But from that moment, although her beautiful 
face preserved its composure, she scarcely saw 
or heard anything of what was going on. It 
was as though all the streams of thought in her 
brain had burst their banks and mingled in a 
great and turbulent current. She was filled 
with thought, but could seize upon no one idea, 
whilst within her mind she heard a sound as of 
the continuous whirring of broken machinery. 

Objects and individuals, real and imagined, 
presented themselves before her mental vision, 
expanded till they filled the heavens with their 
bulk, and then shrank and shrank, and vanished 
into nothing. The word ' wife ' struck upon her 
ears, and seemed to go waiKng away, ' wife, wife, 
wife,' through all the ilUmitable halls of sound, 
till they were filled with echoes, and sound itself 
fell dead against the silence of the stars. 

It was done. She awoke to find herself a 
married woman. Lady Bellamy stepped for- 
ward with the same half-triumphant smile with 
which she had greeted Angela hovering about 
her lips. 
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*Let me congratulate you, Mrs. Caresfoot,' 
she said, 'indeed, I think I am privileged 
to do so, for, if I remember right, I was the 
first to prophesy this happy event;' and then, 
dropping her voice so that Angela alone could 
hear her, 'Do yon not remember that I told 
you that you would as certainly come to the 
altar rails within nine months with George 
Caresfoot as you would to your deathbed? I 
said that nine months ago to-day.' 

Angela started as though she had been stung. 

* Events have been too strong for me,' she 
mm*mured, * but all this is nothing but a form, a 
form that can now be forgotten.' 

Again Lady Bellamy smiled as she answered, 

' Oh, of course, Mrs. Caresfoot, nothing but a 
form.' 

Angela's eye fell upon the ring on her finger. 
She tore it oflf. 

' Take this back/ she said, ' I have done with 
it.' 

'A married woman miist wear a ring, Mrs. 
Caresfoot.' 

She hurled it upon the floor. 

Just then George and Philip returned from a 
little back-room where they had been with the 
registrar, who still remained behind, to sign the 
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certificates. George advanced upon his wife 
with a dreadful smile on his features, removing 
the respirator as he came. His object was to 
kiss her, but she divined it and caught her 
father by the arm. 

* Father,' she said, ' protect me from this man.' 

'Protect you, Angela; why, he is your 
husband !' 

' My husband ! Have you all agreed to drive 
me mad?' 

Lady Bellamy saw that if something were not 
done quickly there would be a shocking scene, 
which was the last thing she wanted, so she 
seized George and whispered in his ear, after 
which he followed her sulkily, turning round 
from time to time to look at Angela. 

On her way from Roxham, Lady Bellamy 
stopped her carriage at the telegraph ofiice and 
went in and wrote a telegram. 

' I respect that woman and she shall have her 
chance,' she said, as she re-read it previous to 
handing it to the clerk. 

Three hours later Mildred Carr received the 
following message at Madeira. 

^From A. J5., to Mrs. Carr^ Quinta Carr^ Madeira : 
^Angela C. married her cousin G. C. this 
morning,^ 
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That night Lady Bellamy dined at Isleworth 
with George Caresfoot. The dinner passed over 
in almost complete silence ; George was evident- 
ly plunged in thought, and could not eat, though 
he drank a good deal. Lady Bellamy ate and 
thought too. After the servants had gone, she 
began to speak. 

' I want my price, George,' she said. 

' What do you mean V 

* I mean what I say. You are now Angela 
Caresfoot's husband ; give me back those letters 
as you promised, I am impatient to break my 
chains.' He hesitated. ' George,' she said, in a 
warning voice, * do not dare to play with me; I 
warn you that your power over me is not what 
it used to be. Give me back those letters. I have 
done your wicked work for you and will have 

^7 pay.' 

' AJl right, Anne, and so you shall ; when will 
you have them V 

' Now, this instant.' 

' But I have not got my keys.' 

*You forget your keys are on your watch- 
chain.' 

* Ah, to be sure, so they are. You won't turn 
round on me when you get them, will you^ 
Anner . 
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* Why should I turn on you ? I wish to get 
-±he letters, and, if 1 can, to have done with you/ 

He went with a somewhat hesitating step to 
the iron safe in the comer of the room and 
opened it. Then he opened the sub-division, 
and rummaged about there for a while. At last 
he looked up. 

' It is very curious, Anne,' he said, in a half- 
frightened voice, ' but I can't find them.' 

' George, give me those letters.' 

^ I can't find them, Anne, I can't find them. If 
you don't believe me, come and look for your- 
self. Somebody must have taken them.' 

She advanced and did as he said. It was 
evident that the letters were not there. 

'Once before when you were ill you hid 
them. Where have you hidden them now V 

'I haven't hidden them, Anne; I haven't, 
indeed.' 

She turned slowly and looked him full in the 
eyes. Her own face was ashy pale with fury, 
but she said never a word. Her silence was 
more terrible than words. Then she raised her 
hands and covered her eyes for a while. Pres- 
ently she dropped them, and said, in a singular- 
ly soft voice, 

' It is over now.' 
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* What do you mean V he asked, fearfully, for 
she terrified him. 

* 1 mean a great deal, George Caresfoot. I 
mean that something has snapped the bond 
which bound me to you. I mean that I no longer 
f^ar you, that I have done with you. Use your 
letters, if you wiU, you can harm me no more ; I 
have passed out of the region of your influ- 
ence, out of the reach of your revenge. I 
look on you now and wonder what the link 
was between us, for there was a mysterious link. 
That I cannot tell. But this I can tell you. 
I have let go your hand, and you are going 
to fall down a great precipice, George, a pre- 
cipice of which I cannot see the foot. Yes, it is 
right that you should cower before me now; I 
have cowered before you for more than twenty 
years. You made me what I am. I am going 
into the next room now till my carriage comes, 
I did not order it till half-past ten. Do not 
follow me. But before I go I will tell you 
something, and you know 1 do not make mis- 
takes. You will never sleep under this roof 
again, George Caresfoot, and we shall not 
meet again aHve. You have had a long day, 
but your hour has struck.' 

*Who told you that, woman?' he asked,. 
furiously. 
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' Last night I read it in the stars, to-night I 
read it in yonr face.' 

And again she looked at him, long and stead- 
ily, as he crouched in the .chair before her, and 
then slowly left the room. 

After awhile he roused himself, and began to 
drink wine furiously. 

'Curse her,' he said, as the fumes mounted 
into his brain, « curse her, she is trying to fright- 
en me with her infernal magic, but she shan't. 
I know what she is at ; but I will be beforehand 
with her.' And, staggering under the mingled 
influence of drink and excitement, he rose and 
left the house. 

Lady Bellamy sat in the drawing-room, and 
waited for her carriage ; at last she heard the 
wheels upon the gravel. Then she rose, and 
rapidly did something to the great lamp upon 
the paper-strewn table. As she shut the door 
she turned. 

' That will do,' she said. 

In the hall she met the servant coming to 
announce the carriage. 

' Is your master still in the dining-room V she 
asked. 

' No, my lady.' 

She laughed a little, and civilly bade the man 
good night. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Outside the door of the registry-office, Angela 
and her father had to make . their way through 
a crowd of small boys, who had by some means 
or other found out that a wedding was going 
on inside, and stood waiting there, animated 
by the intention of cheering the bride and the 
certain hope of sixpences. . But when they saw 
Angela, her stately form robed in black, and her 
sweet face betraying the anguish of her mind, 
the sight shocked their sense of the fitness of 
things, and they slipped off without a word. 
Indeed, a butcher's boy, with a turn for ex- 
pressive language, remarked in indignation to 
another of his craft so soon as they had re- 
covered their spirits, 

' Call that a weddin'. Bill ; why, it's more like 
a — funeral with the plumes off, and as for the 
gal, though she's a " clipper," her face was as 
pale as a ^ long un's." ' 
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Angela never quite knew how she got back 
to the Abbey House. She only remembered 
that she was by herself in the fly, her father 
preferring to travel on the box alone with 
the coachman. Nor could she ever quite re- 
member how she got through the remainder 
of that day. She was quite mazed. But at 
length it passed, and the night came, and she 
was thankful for the night. 

About nine o'clock she went up to her bed- 
room at the top of the house. It had served as 
a nursery for many generations of Caresfoots ; 
indeed, during the last three centuries, hundreds 
of Uttle feet had pattered over the old, worm- 
eaten boards. But the little feet had long since 
gone to dust, and the only signs of children's 
play and merriment left about the place were 
the numberless scratches, nicks, and letters cut 
in the old panelUng, and even on the beams 
which supported the low ceiling. 

It was a lonesome room for a young girl, or, 
indeed, for anybody whose nerves were not of 
the strongest. Nobody slept upon that floor or 
in the rooms beneath it, Philip occupying a 
little closet which joined his study on the ground 
floor. All the other rooms were closed, and 
tenanted only by rats that made unearthly 
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noises in their emptiness. As for Jakes and his 
wife, the only servants on the place, they occu- 
pied a room over the washhouse, which was 
separate from the main building. Angela was 
therefore practically alone in the great house, 
.and might have been murdered a dozen times 
over without the fact being discovered for 
hours. This did not, however, trouble her 
much, simply because she paid no heed to the 
noises in the house, and was singularly free 
from fear of any kind. 

On reaching her room, she sat down and began 
to think of Arthur, and, as she thought, her mind 
grew clearer and more at peace. Indeed, it 
seemed to her that her dead lover was near, 
and as though she could distinguish distinct 
pulsations of thought which came from him, 
impinging on her system, and bringing his 
presence with them. It is a common sensa- 
tion, and occurs to many people of sensitive 
organization when asleep or thinking on some 
one with whom they are in a high state of 
sympathy, and doubtless indicates some occult 
conmiunication. But, as it chanced, it had never 
before visited Angela in this form, and she 
abandoned herself to its influence with delight. 
It thrilled her through and through. 
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How long she sat thus she could not tell, 
but presently the communication, whatever it 
was, stopped as suddenly as though the con- 
necting Knk had been severed. The currents 
directed by her will would no longer do her 
bidding; they could not find their object, or, 
frighted by some adverse influence, recoiled in 
confusion on her brain. Several times she tried 
to renew this subtle intercourse that was so 
palpable and real, and yet so different from any- 
thing else in the world, but failed. Then she 
rose, feeling very tired, for those who thus draw 
upon the vital energies must pay the penalty of 
exhaustion. She took her Bible and read her 
nightly chapter, and then undressed and said 
her prayers, praying with unusual earnestness 
that it might please the Almighty in His wis- 
dom to take her to where her lover was. Her 
prayers done, she rose, put on a white dressing 
wrapper, and, seating herself before the glass, 
unloosed her hair. Then she began to brush 
it, pausing presently to think how Arthur had 
admired its colour and the ripples on it. She 
had been much more careful of her hair since 
then, and smiled sadly to herself at her folly for 
being so. 

Thinking thus, she fell into a reverie, and sat 
so still that a great grey rat came noiselessly 
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out of his hole in a comer of the room, and, 
advancing into the circle of light round the 
dressing-table, sat up on his hind legs to see if 
he was alone. Suddenly he turned and scuttled 
back to his hole in evident alarm, and at the 
«ame second Angela thought that she heard a 
sound of a different character from those she was 
accustomed to in the old house — ^a sound like 
the creaking of a boot. It passed, however, 
but left an indefinable dread creeping over her, 
and chilling the blood in her veins. She began 
to expect something, she knew not what, and 
was fascinated by the expectation. She would 
have risen to lock the door, but all strength 
seemed to have left her ; she was paralysed by 
the near sense of evil. Then came a silence as 
intense as it was lonely. 

It was a ghastly moment. 

Her back was towards the doorway, for her 
dressing-table was immediately opposite the 
door, which was raised some four feet above the 
level of the landing, and approached by as many 
steps. 

Gradually her eyes became riveted on the 
glass before her, for in it she thought that she 
saw the door move. Next second she was sure 
that it was moving, very slowly; the hinges 
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took an age to turn. What could be behind 
it ? At last it was open, and in the glass Angela 
saw framed in darkness the head and shoulders 
of George Caresfoot At first she beheved that 
her mind deceived her, that it was an appari- 
tion. No, there was no mistake. But the re- 
spirator, the hollow cough and decrepitude of 
the morning — ^where were they ? 

With horror in her heart, she turned and faced 
him. Seeing that he was observed, he stag- 
gered into the room with a step which was half 
drunken and half jaunty, but which belied the 
conflict of passions written on his brow. He 
spoke — ^his voice sounded hoarse and hoUow, 
and was ill-tuned to his words. 

<You did not expect me perhaps; — wonder 
how I got here ! Jakes let me in ; he has got 
a proper respect for marital rights, has Jakes. 
You looked so pretty, I could not make up my 
mind to disturb you. Quite a romantic meeting, 
is it not V 

* You are a dying man. How did you come 
here?' 

* Dying I my dear wife ; not a bit of it. I am 
no more dying than you are. I have been 
ill, it is true, but that is only because you have 
fretted me so. The dying was only a little ruse 
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to get your consent. All is fair in love and war, 
you know; and of course you never really 
believed in that precious agreement. That was 
nothing but a bit of maidenly shyness, eh V 

Angela stood still as stone, a look of horror on 
her face. 

* Then you don't know what you have cost 
me. Your father's price was a hundred and 
fifty thousand, at least that is what it came to, 
the old shark ! It isn't every man who would 
come down like that for a girl, now is it ? It 
shows a generous mind, doesn't it V 

Still she uttered not a syllable. 

' Angda,' he said, changing his tone to one of 
hoarse earnestness, * don't look at me Uke that, 
because, even if you are a bit put out at the 
trick I have played you, just think it was be- 
cause I loved you so, Angela. I couldn't help 
it, I couldn't really. It is not every man who 
would go through all that I have gone through 
for you ; it is no joke to sham consumption for 
three months, I can tell you ; but we wiU have 
many a laugh over that. Why don't you an- 
swer me, instead of standing there just like the 
Andromeda in my study?' 

The simile was an apt one, the statue of the 
girl awaiting her awful fate wore the same 
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hopeless, helpless look of vacant terror which 
was upon Angela's face now. But its mention 
recalled Lady Bellamy and the ominous inci- 
dent in which that statue had figured, and he 
hastened to drown recollection in action. 

* Come,' he said, ' you will forgive me, won't 
you ? It was all done for love of you.' And he 
moved towards her. 

As he came she seemed to collect her energies ; 
the fear left her face, and in its stead there shone 
a great and awful blaze of indignation. 

Her brush was still in her hand, and as he 
drew near she dashed it full into his face. It 
was but a Hght thing, and only staggered him, 
but it gave her time to pass him, and reach the 
still open door. Bare-footed, she fled like the 
wind down the passages, and down the stairs. 
Uttering an oath, he followed her. But, as she 
went, she remembered that she could not run 
upon the gravel with her naked feet, and, with 
this in her mind, she turned to bay by ^ large 
window that gave light to the first-floor land- 
ing, immediately opposite which was the por- 
trait of * Devil' Caresfoot. It was unbolted, 
and with a single movement of the hand she 
flung it open, and stood panting by it in the fuU 
light of the moon. In another moment he was 
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upon her, furious at the blow, and his face con- 
torted with passion. 

* Stop,' she cried, * and hsten to me. Before I 
will allow you to touch me with a single finger, 
I will spring from here. I would rather thrust 
myself into the hands of Providence than into 
yours, monster and perjured liar that you are 1' 

He stopped as she bade him, and commenced 
to pace round and round her in a semicircle, 
glaring at her with wild eyes. 

< If you jump from there,' he said, * you will 
only break your limbs ; it is not high enough to 
kill you. You are my wife, don't you imder- 
stand ? You are my legal wife ; the law is on 
my side. No one can help you, no one ; you 
are mine in the sight of the whole world.' 

* But not yours in the sight of God. It is to 
Him that I now appeal. Get back I' 

She stretched out her arm, and with her 
golden hair glimmering in the moonhght, her 
white robes, and the anger on her face, looked 
Hke some avenging angel driving a fiend to hell. 
He shrank away before her, and there came a 
pause, and, save for their heavy breathing, 
stillness again fell upon the house, tvhilst the 
picture that hung above them seemed, in the 
half Hght, to follow them with its fierce eyes, as 
though it were a living thing. 
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The landing where they stood looked upon 
the hall below, at the end of which was Philip's 
study. Suddenly its door burst open, and Philip 
himself passed through it, grasping a candle-stick 
in one hand and some parchments in the other. 
His features were dreadful to see, resembling 
those of a dumb thing in torture ; his eyes pro- 
truded, his livid Hps moved, but no sound came 
from them. He staggered across the hall with 
terror staring from his face. 

* Father, father,' called Angela ; but he took 
no notice, he did not even seem to hear. 

Presently they heard the candle-stick thrown 
with a clash upon the hall pavement, then the 
front door slammed, and he was gone, and at that 
moment a great ruddy glow shot up the western 
sky, then a tongue of flame, then another and 
another. 

* See,' said Angela, with a solemn laugh, ' I 
did not appeal for help in vain.' 

Isleworth Hall was in flames. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Arthur did not delay his departure from Ma- 
deira. The morning following Mildred's ball 
he embarked on board a Portuguese boat, a 
very dirty craft which smelt of garHc and rancid 
oil, and sailed for Lisbon. He arrived there 
«afely, and mooned about that city for awhile, 
himself a monument of serious reflections, and 
then struck across into Spain, where he spent a 
month or so inspecting the historical beauties 
of that fallen country. Thence he penetrated 
across the Pyrenees into Southern France, 
which was pleasant in the spring months. 
Here he remained another month, meeting with 
no adventures worthy of any note, and improv- 
ing his knowledge of the French language. 
Tiring at last of this, he travelled to Paris, and 
went to the theatres, but found his own thoughts 
too absorbing to allow of his taking any 
keen interest in their sensationalisms ; so, after 
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a brief stay, lie made his way up to Brittany 
and Normandy, and went in for inspecting old 
castles and cathedrals, and finally ended up his 
continental travels by spending a week on the 
island rock of Saint Michel. 

This place pleased him more than any he had 
visited. He liked to wander about among the 
massive granite pillars of that noble ecclesias- 
tical fortress, and at night to watch the phos- 
phoric tide come rushing in with all the speed of 
a race-horse, over the wide sands, which separate 
it from the main-land. There the thirty-first 
day of May found him, and he bethought him 
that it was time to return to London and see 
about getting the settlements drawn and order- 
ing the wedding bouquet. To speak the truth, 
he thought more about the bouquet than the 
settlements. " 

He arrived in London on the first of Jun0, 
and went to see his family lawyer, a certain 
Mr. Borley, who had been solicitor to the trust 
during his minority. 

* Bless me, Heigham, how like your father you 
have grown !' said that legal gentleman, as soon 
as Arthur was ensconced in the client's chair — a 
chair that, had it been endowed with the gift 
of speech, could have told some surprising 
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stories. * It seems only the other day that he 
was sitting there dictating the terms of his will, 
and yet that was before the Crimean war, more 
than twenty years ago. Well, my boy, what 
isitr 

Arthur, thus encouraged, entered into a rather 
blundering recital of the circumstances of his 
engagement. 

Mr. Borley did not say much, but, from his 
manner and occasional comments, it was evident 
that he considered the whole story very odd — 
regarding it, indeed, with some suspicion. 

* I must tell you frankly, Heigham,' he said, 
at last, 'I don't quite understand this busi- 
ness. The young lady, no doubt, is charming 
— ^young ladies, looking at them from my cKents' 
point of view, always are — but I can't say 
I Hke your story about her father. Why did 
you not tell me all this before? I might 
then have been able to give you some advice 
worth having, or, at any rate, to make a few 
confidential' — ^he laid great emphasis on the 
word ' confidential ' — ' inquiries.' 

Arthur repHed that it had not occurred to him 
to do so. 

*Umph, pity — great pity ; but there is no time 
for that sort of thing now, if you think you 
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are going to get married on the tenth ; so I sup- 
pose the only thing to do is to go through 
with it and await the upshot. What do you 
wish done V 

Arthur explained his views, which apparently 
included settling all his property on his bride in 
the most absolute fashion possible. To this Mr. 
Borley forcibly objected, and in the end Arthur 
had to give way and make such arrangements 
as the old gentleman thought proper — ^arrange- 
ments differing considerably from those proposed 
by himself. 

This interview over, he had other and 
pleasanter duties to perform, such as ordering 
his wedding clothes, making arrangements with 
a florist for the bridal bouquet, and last, but not 
least, having his mother's diamonds re-set as a 
present for his bride. 

But still the days went very slowly, there 
seemed to be no end to them. He had no 
relations to go and see, and in his present anx- 
ious excited state he preferred to avoid his 
friends and club acquaintances. Fifth, sixth, 
seventh : never did a schoolboy await the coming 
of the day that marked the advent of his holi- 
-days with such intense anxiety. 

At length the eighth of June arrived. 
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Months before, he had settled what his pro- 
gramme should be on that day. His promise, 
as the reader may remember, forbade him to see 
Angela till the ninth, that is, at any hour after 
twelve on the night of the eighth, or, practic- 
ally, as early as possible on the following morn- 
ing. Now the earliest train would not get him 
down to Koxham till eleven o'clock, which 
would involve a wicked waste of four or five 
hours of daylight that might be spent with 
Angela, so he wisely resolved to start on the 
evening of the eighth, by a train leaving Pad- 
dington at six o'clock, and reaching Roxham at 
nine. 

The day he spent in signing the settlements,, 
finally interviewing the florist, and giving him 
directions as to forwarding the wedding-bou- 
quet, which was to be composed of orange- 
blossoms, hlies of the valley, and stephanotis, 
and in getting the marriage-licence. But, not- 
withstanding these manifold employments, he 
managed to be three-quarters of an hour before 
his train, the longest forty-five minutes he ever 
spent. 

He had written to the proprietor of the inn 
at Rewtham, where he had slept a year ago the 
night after he had left Isleworth, to send a gig 
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to meet him at the station, and, on arriving at 
Roxham, a porter told him that a trap was wait- 
ing for him. On emerging from the station, 
even in the darkness, he was able to recognise 
the outlines of the identical vehicle which had 
conveyed him to the Abbey House some thirteen 
months ago, whilst the sound of an ancient, 
quavering voice informed him that the Jehu was 
likewise the same. His luggage was soon bun- 
dled up behind, and the steady-going old nag 
departed into the darkness. 

' Well, Sam, do you remember me V 

* Well, no, sir, I can't rightly say how as I do : 
wait a bit ; bean't you the gemman as travels 
in the dry line, and as I seed a-kissing the 
chambermaid?' 

«No, I don't travel at present, and I have not 
kissed a chambermaid for some time. Do you 
remember driving a gentleman over to the 
Abbey House a year or so ago V 

' Why, yes, in course I does. Lord, now, ahd 
be you he ? and we seed old Devil Caresfoot's 
granddaughter. Ah I many^s the time that 
he has damned me, and all so soft and pleasant 
like; but it was his eyes that did the trick. 
They was av^ful, just awful ; and you gave me 
half-a-crown, you did. But somehow I thought 
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I heard summat about you, sir, but I can't 
rightly remember what it be, my head not 
being so good as it used to/ 

' Perhaps you heard that I was going to be 
married V 

< No, I don't think how as it was that neither.' 

* Well, never mind me ; have you seen Miss 
Caresfoot — the young lady you saw the day 
you drove me to the Abbey House — anywhere 
about lately?' 

Arthiu* waited for the old man's lingering 
answer with all his heart upon his lips. 

' Lor', yes, sir, that I have ; I saw her this 
morning driving through the Roxham market- 
place.' 

' And how did she look V 

' A bit pale, I thought, sir ; but well enough, 
and wonnerful handsome.' 

Arthur gave a sigh of rehef. He felt like a 
man who has just come scatheless through some 
honible crisis, and once more knows the sweet 
sensation of safety. What a load the old man's 
words had lifted from his mind ? In his active 
imagination he had pictured all sorts of evils 
which might have happened to Angela during his 
year of absence. Lovers are always prone to 
such imaginings, and not altogether without 
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reason, for there would seem to be a special 
power of evil that devotes itself to the derange- 
ment of their aflFairs and the ingenious disap- 
pointment of their hopes. But now the vague 
dread was gone, Angela was not spirited away 
or dead, and to know her alive was to know her 
faithful. 

As they drove along, the old ostler con- 
tinued to volunteer various scraps of informa- 
tion which fell upon his ears unheeded, till 
presently his attention was caught by the 
name Caresfoot. 

' What about him V he asked, quickly. 

' He be a-dying, they do say.' 

^ Which of them?' 

' Why, the red-haired one, him as lives up at 
the Hall yonder.' 

' Poor fellow,' said Arthur, feeling quite fond 
of George in his happiness. 

They had by this time reached the inn where 
he had some supper, for old Sam's good news 
had brought back his appetite, which of late 
had not been quite up to par, and then went 
straight to his room that faced towards the 
Abbey House. It was, he noticed, the same in 
which he had slept the year before, and looking 
at the bed he remembereid his dream, and 
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smiled as he thought that the wood was passed, 
and before him lay nothing but the flowery 
meadows. Mildred Carr, too, crossed his mind, 
but of her he did not think much, not that he 
was by any means heartless — ^indeed, what 
had happened had pained him acutely, the 
more so because his own conscience told him 
he had been a fool. He was very sorry, but, 
love being here below one of the most selfish 
of the passions, he had not time to be sorry just 
then. 

For just on the horizon he could distinguish 
a dense mass which was the trees surrounding 
the Abbey House, and between the trees 
there ghmmered a faint light which might 
proceed from some rising star, or from An- 
gela's window. He preferred to beheve it was 
the latter. The propinquity made him very 
happy. What was she doing ? he wondered — 
sitting by her window and thinking of him ! He 
would ask her on the morrow. It was worth 
while going through that year of separation in 
order to taste the joy of meeting. It seemed 
like a dream to think that within six-and-thirty 
hours he would probably be Angela's husband, 
and how nobody in the world would be able to 
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take her away from him. He stretched out his 
arms towards her. 

^ My darUng, my darling,' he cried aloud into 
the still night. * My darling, my darling,' the 
echo answered sadly. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

That night Arthur dreamed no evil dreams, 
but he thought he heard a sound outade his 
door, and some one speak of jBre. Hearing 
nothing more, he turned and went to sleep 
again. Waking in the early dawn he felt, ere 
yet his senses fully came, a happy sense of 
something, he knew not what, a rosy shadow of 
coming joy, such as will, only with more inten- 
sity, fall upon our quickened faculties when, 
death ended, our souls begin to stir as we 
awaken to Eternity. 

He sprang from his bed and his eye fell on 
a morocco case upon the dressing-table. It 
contained the diamonds which he had had re-set 
as a wedding present to Angela. They were no- 
thing compared with Mildred Carr's, but still ex- 
tremely handsome, their beauty being enhanced 
by the elegance of the setting, which was in the 
shape of a snake with emerald head and ruby 
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eyes, so constructed as to clasp tightly round 
Angela's shapely throat. 

The sight of the jewelry at once recalled his 
present circumstances, and he knew that the 
long hour of trial was passed — he was about to 
meet Angela. Having dressed himself as 
quickly as he could, he took up the jewel-case, 
but, finding it too large to stow away, he opened 
it, and, taking out the necklace, crammed it 
into his pocket. Thus armed he slipped down 
the stairs, past the open common room where 
the hght shone through the cracks in the shut- 
ters on a dismal array of sticky beer-mugs and 
spirit glasses, down the sanded passage into the 
village street. 

It was full daylight now, and the sun never 
looked upon a lovelier morning. The air 
was warm, but there was that shai'p freshness 
in it which is needful to make summer weather 
perfect, and which we always miss by break- 
fasting at nine o'clock. The sky was blue, just 
flecked with Httle clouds ; the dewdrops spar- 
kled upon every leaf and blade of grass; touches 
of mist clung about the hollows, and the sweet 
breath of the awakened earth was full of the 
perfect scent of an English June, which is in 
its way even more delicious than the spicy 
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odours of the Tropics. It was a morning to make 
sick men well, sad men happy, and atheists be- 
lievers in a creative hand. How much more then 
did it fire Arthur's pulses, already bounding with 
youth and health, with an untold joy. 

He felt like a child again, so free from care, 
so happy, except that his heart swelled with a 
love beyond the knowledge of children. His 
quick temperament had rebounded from the 
depths of unequal depression, into which it so 
often fell, to the heights of a happy assurance. 
The Tantalus cup was at his lips at last and he 
would drink his full be sure ! His eyes flashed 
and sparkled, his foot fell light and quick as an 
antelope's, his brown cheek glowed — never had 
he looked so handsome. Angela would not 
forget her promise ; she would be waiting for 
him by the lake, he was sure of that, and 
thither he made his way through the morning 
sunshine. They were happy moments. 

Presently he passed into the parish of Bra- 
tham, and his eye fell upon a neat red brick 
cottage, a garden planted with sunflowers, 
hollyhocks, and sweet annunciation lihes, now 
breaking into bloom, and a bright gravel path 
runnings to the rustic gate. He thought the 
garden charmingly old-fashioned, and had just 
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entered a mental note to ask Angela who lived 
there, when the door opened, and a figure he 
knew emerged, bearing a mat in one hand and 
a mopstick in the other. He was some way ofi", 
and at first could not quite distinguish who it 
was ; but before she had come to the gate he 
recognised Pigott. By this time she had step- 
ped into the road, and was making elaborate 
preparations to dust her mat, so that she did 
not see him till he spoke to her. 

'How are you, Pigott? What may you be 
doing down here ? Why are you not up at the 
Abbey f 

She gave a cry, and the mat and mopstick 
fell from her hands. 

' Mr. Heigham,' she said, in an awed voice 
that chiUed his blood, 'what has brought you 
back, and why do you come to me ? I never 
wronged you.' 

' What are you talking about ? I have come 
to marry Angela, of course. We are going to 
be manied to-morrow.' 

' Oh, then it's really you^ sir ! Aiid she mar- 
ried yesterday — oA, good Godf ^ 

'Don't laugh at me, nurse — please don't 
laugh. It— it upsets me. Why do you shake 
so % What do you mean ?' 
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' Mean !— I mean that my Angela married fier 
couBin, George Caresfooty at Roxham yesterday. 
Heaven forgive me for having to tell it you !' 

Reader, have you ever mortally wounded a 
head of large game? You hear your bullet 
thud upon the living flesh, and see the creature 
throw up its head and stagger for a moment, 
and then plunge forward with desperate speed, 
crashing through bush and reeds as though 
they were meadow grass. Follow him a while, 
and you will find him standing quite still, 
breathing in great sighs, his back humped and 
his eye dim, the gore trickHng from his nostrils. 
He is dying, but be careful — ^he means mischief 
before he dies. 

Any great shock, mental or physical, is apt 
to reduce man to the level of his brother beasts. 
Arthur, for instance, behaved very much like a 
wounded buffalo so soon as the stun of the blow 
passed away, and the rending pain began to 
make itself felt. For a few seconds he gazed 
before him stupid and helpless, then his face 
turned quite grey, the eyes and nostrils gaped 
wide, aid a curious rigidity took possession of 
his muscles. 

The road he was following led to a branching 
lane, the same that Angela was turning up that 
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misty Christmas Eve when she saw Lady Bel- 
lamy glide past in her carriage. This lane 
had in former ages, no doubt, to judge from 
its numerous curves, been an ancient forest 
path, and it ran to the little bridge over the 
stream that fed the lake, a point that by travel- 
ling as the crow flies from Pigott's cottage 
might be reached in half the time. This fact 
Arthur seemed at that dreadful moment to sud- 
denly reahse, more probably from natural in- 
stinct than from any particular knowledge of 
the lay of the land. He did not again speak to 
Pigott, and she was too frightened at his face 
to speak to him. He only looked at her, but 
she never forgot that look so long as she lived. 
Then he turned like a mad thing, and went 
crash ^fti?©ugh the thick fence that hedged the 
road, and ran at full speed towards the lake, 
diverging neither to the right nor to the left, 
but breaking his way without the slightest appa- 
rent difficulty through everything that opposed 
him. 

Very soon he came to the little bridge, and 
here, struck by some new instinct, he halted. 
He did not appear to be out of breath, but he 
leaned on the rail of the bridge and groaned 
like a dying man. His ghastly face made a 
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blot in the mimic scenery of the place, which 
was really very pretty. The bridge commanded 
no view, for the httle creek it spanned, and 
into which the stream ran, gave a turn before it 
grew into the neck of the lake; but it was 
hedged in by greenery, and the still pool be- 
neath it was starred with water-lihes turning 
their innocent eyes up to the blue sky, and look- 
ing as peaceful as though there were no stormy 
winds or waters in the world to toss them. 
Amongst these water-lihes a moor-hen had built 
her nest, and presently she came clucking out 
right under Arthur's feet, followed by ten or a 
dozen little hurrying black balls, each tipped 
with sealing-wax red. She looked very happy 
with her brood — as happy as the liUes and the 
blue sky — and the sight made him savage. He 
took up a large stone that lay by him and threw 
it at her. It hit her on the back and killed her, 
and Arthur laughed loud as he watched her 
struggle, and then He still, while the motherless 
chicks hurried frightened away. And yet since 
he was a boy he had never till now wantonly 
injured any hving creature. 

Presently, the dead water-hen floated out of 
sight, and he roused himself, straightened his 
clothes, which had been somewhat torn and 
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deranged, and, with a steady step and a fixed 
smile upon his lips, went forward, no longer at 
a run, but walking quietly up the path that 
led to the big oak and shaded glen. In five 
minutes he was there. 

Again he paused and looked. There was 
something to see. On one of the stone seats, 
dressed in black, her face deathly pale, her 
head resting on her hand, and trouble in her 
eyes, sat Angela. On the other was her con- 
stant companion, the dog which he had given 
her. He remembered how, a little more than a 
year before, she had surprised him in the same 
way, and he had looked upon her and loved 
her : he could even smile at the strange irony 
of fate that had, under such curiously reversed 
circumstances, brought him back to surprise 
her, to look upon her, and hate her. 

She moved uneasily, and glanced round, but 
he was hidden by a bush. Then she half rose, 
paused irresolutely, and, as though struggUng 
against something foolish, sat determinedly 
down again. When Arthur had done smiling, 
he came forward a few steps into the open, 
feeling that his face was all drawn and changed, 
as indeed it was. It was the face of a man of 
fifty. His eyes were fire, and his heart was ice. 
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She turned her head, and looked up with a 
shrinking in her eyes, as though she feared to 
see something hateful — a shrinking which turned 
first to wonder, then to diread, then to a lively- 
joy, and then again to awe. She rose mechanic- 
ally, with a great gasp ; her lips parted, as 
though to speak, but no words came. The dog, 
too, saw him, and growled, then ran up and 
sniffed and leaped upon him with a yelp of joy. 
He waved it down, and there was something 
in the gesture that frightened the beast. It 
shrank behind him. Then he spoke in a clear, 
hard tone — ^not his own voice, she thought. 

' Angela, is this true ? Are you married f 

' Oh, no ;' and her voice came steaUng to his 
senses like half-forgotten music, 'that is, yes, 
alas! But is it really you? Oh, Arthiu*, my 
darling, have you come back to meT and she 
moved towards him with outstretched arms. 

Already they were closing round him, and he 
could feel her breath upon his cheek, when the 
charm broke, and he wrenched himself free. 

* Get back ; do not dare to touch me. Do 
you know what you are? The poor lost girl 
is not fallen so low as you. She must get 
her bread; but, at any rate, I could have 
given you bread. What I fresh from your 
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Imsband's arms, and ready to throw yourself 
into mine I Shame upon you ! Were you not 
married yesterday V 

* Oh, Arthur, haiJe pity I You do not under- 
stand. Oh, merciful God ' 

'Have pity! What need for pity? Were 
you not married yesterday?' and he laughed 
bitterly. *I come — I come from far to con- 
gratulate the new-made wife. It is a Httle odd, 
though^ I thought to marry you myself. See, 
here was my wedding present ;' and he tore the 
diamond necklace from his pocket. * A snake, 
you see ; a good emblem ! Away with it, its 
use has gone !' 

The diamonds went flashing through the sun- 
light, and fell with a little splash into the lake. 

' What I are you not sorry to see so much 
valuable property wasted ? You have a keen 
appreciation of property !' 

Angela sank down on her knees before him, 
Hke a broken lily. Her looks grew faint and 
despairing. The stately head bowed itself to 
his feet, and all the golden weight of hair 
broke loose. But he did not pause or spare her. 
He ground his teeth. No one could have recog- 
nised in this maddened, passion-inspired man 
the pleasant, easy-tempered Arthur of an hour 
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before. His nature was stirred to its depths,- 
and they were deep. 

* You miserable woman ! do not kneel to me. 
If it were not unmanly, I could spurn you with 
my foot. Do you know, girl, you who swore 
to love me till time had passed — yes, and 
for all eternity, you who do love me at this 
moment — and therein lies your shame — ^that you 
have killed me? You have murdered my heart. 
I trusted you, Angela, I trusted you, •! gave 
you all my life, all that was best in me, and 
now in reward — degraded as you are— I must 
always love you as much as I despise you. 
Even now I feel that I cannot hate you and 
forget you. I must love you, and I must despise 
you.' 

She gazed up at him hke a dumb beast at its 
butcher; she could not speak, her voice had gone 

' And yet, when I think of it, I have something 
to thank you for. You have cleared my mind 
of illusions. You have taught me what a 
woman's purity is worth. You did the thing 
well, too I You did not crush me by inches with 
platitudes, bidding me forget you and not think 
of you any more, as though forgetfulness were 
possible, and thought a tangible thing that one 
could kill. You struck home in silence, once* 
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and for all. Thank you for that^ Angela. 
What, are you crying ? Go back to the brute 
whom you have chosen, the brute whose passion 
or whose money you could prefer to me, tell 
him that they are tears of happiness, and let him 
kiss them quite away.' 

'Oh, Arthur — cruel — Arthur !' and nature gave 
way. She fell fainting on the grass. 

Then, when he saw that she could not under- 
stand or feel any more, his rage died, and he too 
broke down and sobbed, great, gasping sobs. 
And the frightened dog crept up and hcked 
first her face and then his hand. 

Kneeling down, Arthur raised her in his arms 
and strained her to his heart, kissing her thrice 
upon the forehead — the lips he could not touch. 
Then he placed her on the seat, leaning her 
weight against the tree, and, motioning back 
the dog, he went his way. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Arthur took the same path by which he had 
come — all paths were alike to him now — but 
before he had gone ten yards he saw the figure 
of George Caresfoot, who appeared to have 
been watching him. In George's hand was a 
riding-whip, for he had ridden from the scene of 
the fire, and was all begrimed with smoke and 
dirt. But this Arthur did not notice. 

* Hullo,' he began, 'what ' and then he 

hesitated ; there was a look in Arthur's eyes 
which he did not Hke. 

But, if George hesitated, Arthur did not. He 
sprang at him Hke a wild cat, and in a second 
had him by the throat and shoulder. For a 
moment he held him there, for in his state of 
compressed fury George was hke a child in his 
hands. And as he held him a fierce and 
almost uncontrollable desire took possession of 
him to kill this man, to throw him down and 
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stamp the life out of him. He conquered it^ 
however, and loosed the grip on his throat. 

' Let me go,' shrieked George, as soon as he 
could get breath. 

Arthur cut short his clamours by again com- 
pressing his windpipe. 

' Listen,' he said, ' a second ago I was very 
near kilHng you, but I remember now that after 
all it is she, not you, who are chiefly to blame. 
You only followed your brutal nature, and 
nothing else can be expected of a brute. Very 
hkely you put pressure on her, Uke the cad that 
you are, but that does not excuse her, for, if she 
could not resist pressure, she is a fool in addition 
to being what she is. I look at you and think 
that soon she will come down to your level, the 
level of my successful rival. To be mated to a 
manlike you would drag an angel down. That 
will be punishment enough. Now go, you 
curl' 

He swung him violently from him. His fall 
was broken by a bramble-bush. It was not 
exactly a bed of roses, but George thought it 
safer to lie there till his assailant's footsteps had 
grown faint — ^he did not wish to bring him back 
again. Then he crept out of the bush smarting 
all over. Indeed, his frame of mind was alto- 
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gether not of the most amiable. To begin with, 
he had just seen his house — which, as luck would 
have it, was the only thing he had not sold to 
PhiKp, and which was also at the moment un- 
insured, owing to the confusion arising from the 
transfer of the property — entirely burnt down. All 
its valuable contents too, including a fine collec- 
tion of pictures and private papers he by no means 
wished to lose, were irretrievably destroyed. 

Nor was his mood improved by the recollection 
of the events of the previous night, or by the 
episode of the bramble-bush, illuminated as it 
was by Arthur's vigorous language ; or by what 
he had just witnessed, for he had arrived in time 
to see, though from a distance, the last act of 
the interview between Arthur and Angela. 

He had seen him lift her in his arms, kiss her, 
and place her on the stone seat, but he did not 
kDOW that she had fainted. The sight had 
roused his evil passions until they raged like the 
fire he had left. Then Arthur came out upon him 
and he made acquaintance with the bramble-bush 
as already described. But he was not going to 
be cheated out of his revenge ; the woman was 
still left for him to wreak it on. 

By the time he reached Angela, her faculties 
were reawakening; but, though insensibility 
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had yielded, sense had not returned. She sat 
upon the stone seat, upright indeed, but rigid 
and grasping its angles with her hands. The 
dog had gone. In the undecided way common 
to dogs, when two people to whom they are 
equally attached separate, it had at that mo- 
ment taken it into its head to run a little way 
after Arthur. 

George marched straight up to her livid with 
fury. 

' So this is how you go on when your hus- 
band is away, is it? I saw you kissing that 
young blackguard, though I am not good 
enough for you. What, won't you answer? 
Then it is time that I taught you obedience.' 

< Swish!' went the heavy whip through the 
air, and fell across her fair cheek. 

* Will that wake you up, eh, or must I repeat 
the dose V 

The pain of the blow seemed to rouse her. 
She rose, her loosed hair falHng round her Uke 
a golden fleece, and a broad blue stripe across 
her ghastly face. She stretched out her hands ; 
— she opened her great eyes, and in them blazed 
the awful Kght of madness. 

He was standing, whip in hand, with his back 
to the lake ; she faced him, a breathing, beauti- 
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fill vengeance, and in a whisper so intense that 
the air was full of it, commenced a rambling 
prayer. 

* Oh, God,' she said, ^ bless my dear Arthur ! 
Oh, Almighty Father, avenge our wrongs !' 

She paused and fixed her eyes upon hi^, and 
they held him so that he could not stir. Then, 
in strange contrast to the hissing whisper, there 
broke from her hps a ringing and unearthly 
laugh that chilled him to the marrow. So they 
stood for some seconds. 

The sound of angry voices had brought the 
bull-dog back at full speed, and, at the sight of 
George's threatening attitude, it halted. It had 
always hated him, and now it straightway grew 
more like a devil than a dog. The innate 
fierceness of the great brute awoke ; it bristled 
with fury till each separate hair stood on end, 
the eyes grew inflamed and rolled, the muscles 
stood out in knots against the skin, and sahva 
ran from its twitching jaws. 

George did not know that it was near him, 
but Angela's wild eye fell upon it. Slowly 
raising her hand, she pointed at it. 

* Look behind you,' she cried. 

The sdund of her voice broke the spell that 
was upon him. 

l2 
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* Come, give me no more of your nonsense/ 
he said, and then, as much from vague fear and 
rampant brutality as from* any other reason, 
again struck her with the whip. 

Next secon.d he was aware of a tremendous 
shock. The dog had seen the blow, and had 
instantly laimched itself, with all the blind cour- 
age of its race, straight at the striker's throat. 
It missed its aim, however, only carrying away 
a portion of George's under-lip. He yelled with 
pain, and struck at it with the whip, and then 
began a scene which, in its grotesque horror, 
beggars all description. Again and again. the 
dog flew at him, its perfect silence contrasting 
strangely with George's shrieks of terror, and 
the shrill peals of horrible laughter that came 
hurrying from Angela's hps as she watched the 
struggle. 

At last the dog gripped the man by the fore- 
arm, and, sinking its great teeth into the flesh, 
hung its weight upon it. In vain did George, 
maddened by the exquisite pain, dash himself 
and the dog against the ground : — in vain did 
he stagger round and round the glen, tearing at 
its throat with his uninjured hand. The brute 
hung grimly on. Presently there came an end. 
As he reeled along, howling for help and drag- 
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ging his fierce burden with him, George stumbled 
over a dead bough ,which lay upon the bank of 
the lake, and fell backwards into the water, 
exactly at the spot where the foundations of the 
old boat-house wall rose to within a few inches 
of the surface. His head struck heavily against 
the stonework, and he and the dog who would 
not loose his grip lay on it for a moment, then 
they rolled off together into the deep pool, the 
man dragging the dog with him. There were 
a few ripples, stained with little red filaments, 
a few air-bubbles that marked the exhalation of 
his last breath, and George's spirit had left 
its enclosing body, and gone — ^whither? Ay, 
reader, whither had it gone ? 

The outcry brought Philip and old Jakes 
running down to the lake. They found Angela 
standing alone on the brink and laughing her 
wildest. 

'See,' she cried, as they came panting up, 
' the bridegroom cometh from his chamber,' and 
at that moment some unreleased air within the 
body brought it up for an instant to the surface, 
so that the torn and ghastly face and head 
emerged for a second as though to look at them. 
Then it sank again. 
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* The brave dog holds him well, ha, ha, ha f 
He cannot catch me now, ha, ha, ha! Nor 
you, Judas, who sold me. Judas! Judas! 
Judas !' and, turning, she fled with the speed of 
the wind. 

Mr. Fraser had but just come down, and was 
walking in his garden, when he saw this dreadful 
figure come flying towards him with streaming 
hair. 

* Betrayed^ she cried, in a voice which rang like 
the wail of a lost soul, and fell on her face at 
his feet. 

When she came back to life, they found that 
she was mad. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The news of George Caresfoot's tragic death 
was soon common property, and following as 
it did so hard upon his marriage which now 
was becoming known, and within a few 
hours of the destruction of his house by fire, 
it caused no httle excitement. It cannot be 
said that the general feeling was one of very 
great regret ; it was not. George Caresfoot had 
commanded deference as a rich man, but he 
certainly had not won affection. Still his fate 
excited general interest and sympathy, though 
some people were louder in their regrets over 
the death of such a plucky dog as Aleck, than 
over that of the man he killed, but then these 
had a personal dishke of George. When, how- 
ever, it came to be rumoured that the dog had 
attacked George because George had struck 
the dog's mistress, general sympathy veered 
decidedly towards the dog. By-and-by, as 
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some of the true facts of the case came out, 
namely, that Angela Caresfoot had gone mad, 
that her lover, who was supposed to be dead, 
Had been seen in Rewtham on the evening of 
the wedding, that the news of Mr. Heigham's 
death had been concocted to bring about the 
marriage, and last, but not least, that the Isle- 
worth estates had passed into the possession of 
Philip Caresfoot, public opinion grew very ex- 
cited, and the dog Aleck was well spoken of. 

When Sir John Bellamy stepped out on the 
platform at Roxham on his return from London 
that day, his practised eye saw at once that 
something unusual had occurred. A group of 
county magistrates returning from quarter ses- 
sions were talking excitedly together whilst 
waiting for their train. He knew them all well, 
but at first they seemed inclined to let him pass 
without speaking to him. Presently, however, 
one of them turned, and spoke to him. 

* Have you heard about this, Bellamy V 
' No ; what f 

* George Caresfoot is dead ; killed by a bull- 
dog, or something. They say he was thrashing 
the girl he married yesterday, his couilrin's 
daughter, with a whip, and the dog made for 
him, and they both fell into the water toge- 
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ther and were drowned. The girl has gofie mad/ 

* Good heavens, you don't say so I' 

< Yes, I do, though; and I'll tell you what it 
is, Bellamy, they say that you and your wife 
went to Madeira and trumped up a story about 
her lover's death in order to take the girl in. I 
tell you this as an old friend,' 

' What ? I certainly went to Madeira, and I 
saw young Heigham there, but I never trumped 
up any story about his death. I never mention- 
ed him to Angela Caresfoot for two reasons, 
first, because I have not come across her, and, 
secondly, because I understood that Philip 
Caresfoot did not wish it.' 

' Well, I'm glad to hear it, for your sake ; but 
I have just seen Fraser, and he tells me that 
Lady Bellamy told the girl of this young 
Heigham's death in his own presence, and, what 
is more, he showed me a letter they found in her 
dress purporting to have been written by him 
on his death-bed which yoiu: wife gave her.' 

' Of what Lady Bellamy has or has not said or 
done, I know nothing. I have no control over 
her actions.' 

* Well, I should advise you to look into the 
business, because it will all come out at the in- 
quest,' and they separated. 
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Sir John drove homewards, thoughtful, but by 
no means unhappy. The news of George's 
agonising death was balm to him, he only re- 
gi-etted that he had not been there — somewhere 
well out of the way of the dog, up a tree, for 
instance — to see it. 

As soon as he got home, he sent a message to 
Lady Bellamy to say he wished to speak to her. 
Then he seated himself at his writing desk, and 
waited. Presently he heard his wife's firm step 
upon the stairs. He rubbed his dry hands, 
and smiled a half frightened, wicked little smile. 

' At last,' he said. ' And now for revenge.' 

She entered the room, looking rather pale, but 
calm and commanding as ever. 

' So you have come back,' she said. 

*Yes. Have you heard the news? Your- 
flamcy George Caresfoot, is dead.' 

* I knew that he was dead. How did he die V 
' Who told you he was dead ?' 

*No one, I knew it; I told him he would 
die last night, and I felt him die this morning. 
Did she kill him or did Arthur Heigham ?' 

< Neither, that bull-dog flew at him and he fell 
into the lake.' 

* Oh, I suppose Angela set it on. I told him 
that she would win. You remember the picture 
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falling in the study at Ideworth. It- has been 
a true omen, you see.' 

'Angela is mad. The story is all over the 
country and travelling like wild-fire. The let- 
ter you forged has been found. Heigham was 
down here this morning and has gone again, 
and you, Lady Bellamy, are a disgraced and 
ruined woman.' 

She did not flinch a muscle. 

* I know it, it is the result of pitting myself 
against that girl ; but pray. Sir John, what 
are you? Was it not you who devised the 
scheme V 

* You are right, I did, to trap two fools. Anne, 
I have waited twenty years, but you have met 
your master at last.' 

Lady Bellamy made a sUght exclamation and 
relapsed into silence. 

* My plot has worked well'. Already one of 
you is dead, and for you a fate is reserved that 
is worse than death. You are henceforth a 
penniless outcast, left at forty- two to the tender 
mercies of the wide world.' 

' Explain yourself a Httle.' 

< With pleasure. For years I have submitted 
to your contumely, longing to be revenged,, 
waiting to be revenged. You thought me a 
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fool, I know, and compared with you I am ; but 
you do not understand what an amount of 
hatred even a fool is capable of. For twenty 
years. Lady Bellamy, I have hated you, you 
will never know how much, though perhaps 
what I am going to say may give you some 
idea. I very well knew what terms you were 
on with George Caresfoot, you never took any 
pains to hide them from me, you only hid the 
proofs. I soon discovered indeed that your 
marriage to me was nothing but a blind, that I 
was being used as a screen forsooth. But your 
past I could never fathom. I don't look Uke a 
revengeful man, do 1, but for all that I have for 
years sought many ways to ruin you 
both, yet from one thing and another they all 
failed, till a blessed chance made that brute's 
blind passion the instrument of his own de- 
struction, and put you into my hands. You 
little thought when you told me all that story, and 
begged my advice, how I was reveUing in the 
sense that, proud woman as you are, it must 
have been an agony of humiliation to you to 
have to tell it. It was an instructive scene 
that, it assured me of what I suspected before 
that George Caresfoot must have you bound to 
him by some stronger ties than those of affection, 
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that lie must hold you in a grip of iron. It 
made me think, too, that if by any means I could 
acquire the same power, I too should be able to 
tortm'e you.' 

For the first time Lady Bellamy looked up. 

' Am I tiring you,' he said, pohtely, * or shall I 
go on.' 

' Go on.' 

* With your permission, I will ring for a glass 
of sherry — no, claret, the day is too hot for 
sherry,' and he rang. 

The claret was brought and he drank a glass, 
remarking with an affectation of coolness that 
it was a sound wine for a pound a dozen ; then 
he proceeded. 

<The first. thing I have to call your atten- 
tion to is this Arthur Heigham plot. At first 
it may appear that I am involved with you; 
I am not. There is not, now that George 
Caresfoot is dead, one tittle of evidence against 
me except your own, and who will beheve you f 
You are inculpated up to the eyes ; you deliv- 
ered the forged letter, I can prove that you 
cozened the ring out of Heigham, and you told 
Philip : there is no escape for you, and I have^ 
already taken an opportunity to renounce any 
responsibility for your acts. At the inquest I 
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shall appear to give evidence against you, and 
then I shall abandon you to your fate.' 

as that all?' 

' No, woman. 1 have your letters /' 

She sprang up with a little scream and stood 
over him with dilated eyes. Sir John leaned back 
in his chair, rubbed his hands, and watched her 
tortured face with evident satisfaction. 

'Yes, you may well scream,' he said, 'for I 
not only possess them, but I have read and re- 
read them. I know all your story, the name of 
the husband you deserted and of the child who 
died of your neglect. I have even sent an 
agent to identify the localities. Yes, you may 
well scream, for I have read them all, and really 
they are most instructive documents, and ro- 
mantic enough for a novel ; such fire, such pas- 
sionate invective, such wild despair. But, since 
I learnt how and why you married me, I will tell 
you what I have made up my mind to do. I am 
going after the inquest to turn you out of this 
house, and give you a pittance to live on so 
long as you remain here. I ^msh you to become 
a visible moral, a walking monument of disgrace 
in the neighbourhood you ruled. Should you 
attempt to escape me, the payment will be stop- 
ped ; should you obtain employment, your char- 
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acter shall be exposed. At every turn you 
shall be struck down till you learn to kiss the 
hand that strikes you and beg for pity on your 
knees. My revenge, Anne, shall be to break 
your spirit.' 

'And are you not perhaps afraid that I may 
turn upon you ? You know me to be a woman 
of strong will and many resources, some of 
which you do not even understand.' 

' No, I am not afraid, because I still have a 
reserve force ; I still hold the letters that I stole 
two days ago; and, even should you murder 
me, I have left directions that will ensure your 
exposure.' 

A pause ensued. 

' Have you nothing niore to say V he said, at 
last. 

' Nothing.' 

' Supposing, Anne, that I were to tell you 
that I have been trying to frighten you, and 
that if you were to go down on your knees 
before me now, and beg my forgiveness, I would 
forgive you — no, not forgive you, but let you off 
with easier terms — would you do it V 

' No, John, I would not. Once I went on my 
knees to a man, and I have not forgotten the 
lesson he taught me. Do your worst.' 
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* Then you understand my terms, and accept 
them V 

* Understand them I yes. I understand that 
you are a Httle-minded man, and, hke all little- 
minded men, cruel, and desirous of exacting 
the uttermost farthing in the way of revenge, 
forgetting that you owe everything to nj^e. I 
do not wish to exculpate myself, mind you. 
Looking at the case from your point of view, 
and in your own petty way, I can almost sym- 
pathise with you. But as for accepting your 
terms — do you know me so Httle as to think 
that I could do so ? Have you not learnt that 
I may break, but shall never bend? And, if 
I chose now to face the matter out, I should 
beat you, even now when you hold all the cards 
in your hand ; but I am weary of it all, especi- 
ally weary of you and your little ways, and 
I do not choose. You will injure me enough 
to make the great success I planned for us both 
impossible, and I am tired of everything except 
the success which crowns a struggle. Well, I have 
ways of escape you know nothing of. Do your 
worst ; I am not afraid of you ;' and she leaned 
back easUy in her chair, and looked at him with 
wearied and indiflFerent eyes. 

Little Sir John ground his teeth, and twisted 
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his pippen-like face into a scowl that looked 
absurdly out of place on anything so jovial. 

' Curse you^' he said, « even now you dare to 
defy me. Do you know, you woman fiend, that 
at this moment I almost think I love you V 

' Of course I know it. K you did not love 
me, you would not take all this trouble to try 
to crush me. But this conversation is very 
long ; shall we put aii end to it ?' 

Sir John sat still a moment, thinking, and 
gazing at the splendid Sphinx-browed creature 
before him with a mixture of hatred and re- 
spect. Then he rose, and spoke. 

* Anne, you are a wonderful woman ! I 
cannot do it, I « cannot utterly ruin you. Tou 
must be exposed — I could not help ' that, if I 
would — and we must separate, but I will be 
generous to you; I will allow you five hun- 
dred a year, and you shall live where you like. 
You shall not starve.' 

She laughed a little as she answered, 

* I am starving now ; it is long past luncheon 
time. As for your five hundred a year, that 
you will give me out of the three or four 
thousand I have given you, I care nothing 
for it. I tell you I am tired of it all, 
and I never felt more superior to you than 
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I do now in the moment of your triumph. 
It wants a stronger hand than yonrs to humble 
me. I may be a bad woman, I daresay I am, 
but you will find, too late, that there are few 
in the world like me. For years you have 
shone with 'a reflected light; when the light 
goes out, you will go out too. Get back into 
your native mud, the mental slime out of which 
I picked you, contemptible creature that you 
arel and, when you have lost me, learn to 
measure the loss by the depths to which 
you will sink. I reject your offers. I mock 
at your threats, for they will recoil on your 
own head. I despise you, and I have done 
with you. John Bellamy, good-bye ;' and, with 
a proud curtsey, she swept from the room. 

That evening it was rumoured that Sir John 
Bellamy had separated from his wife, owiQg to 
circumstances which had come to his knowledge 
in connection with Greorge Caresfoot's death. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

That same afternoon, Lady Bellamy ordered out 
the victoria with the fast-trotting horse, and 
drove to the Abbey House. She found PhiUp 
pacing up and down the gravel in front of the 
grey old place, which had that morning added 
one more to the long list of human tragedies 
its walls had witnessed. His face was pale, 
and contorted by mental suflFering, and, as soon 
as he recognised Lady Bellamy, he made an 
eflFort to escape. She stopped him. 

'I suppose it is here, Mr. Caresfoot?' 

at I Whatf 

'The body.' 

'Yes.' 

' I wish to see it.' 

PhiHp hesitated a minute, and then led the 
way to his study. The corpse had been laid 
upon the table just as it had been taken from 
the water; indeed, the wet still fell in heavy 
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drops from the clothes on to the ground. It 
was to be removed to Roxham that evening, 
to await the inquest on the morrow. The 
shutters of the room had been closed, lest the 
light should strike too fiercely on the ghastly 
sight ; but even in the twilight Lady Bellamy 
could discern every detail of its outline clearly 
marked by the wet patches on the sheet which 
was thrown loosely over it. On a chair, by the 
side of the table, above the level of which its 
head rose, giving it the appearance of being in 
the act of cUmbing on to it, lay the carcass 
of the dog, its teeth still firmly set in the 
dead man's arm. They had been imable to 
imlock the savage grip without hacking its 
jaws asunder, and this it was not thought 
advisable to do till after the inquest. 

At the door PhiKp paused, as though he did 
not mean to enter. 

* Come in,' said Lady Bellamy ; * surely you 
are not afraid of a dead man.' 

* I fear the dead a great deal more than I do 
the living,' he muttered, but came in and shut 
the door. 

As soon as her eyes had grown accustomed 
to the light. Lady Bellamy went up to the 
body, and, drawing off the sheet, gazed long 
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and steadily at the mutilated face, on the lips 
of which the bloody froth still stood, 

' I told him last night/ she said presently to 
Phihp, * that we should never meet again alive, 
but I did not think to see him so soon like this. 
Do you know that I once loved that thing, 
that shattered brain directed the only will to 
which I ever bowed ? But the love went out 
for ever last night, the chain snapped, and now 
I can look upon this sight without a single sigh 
or a regret, with nothing but loathing and dis- 
gust. There lies the man who ruined me — did 
you know it ? I do not care who knows it now 
— ruined me with his eyes open, not caring 
anything about me; there lies the hard task- 
master whom I served through so many years, 
the villain who drove me against my will into 
this last crime which has thus brought its reward. 
The dog gave him his just due ; look, its teeth 
still hold him, as fast, perhaps, as the memories 
of his crimes will hold him where he has gone. 
Regret him ! sorrow for him ! — no, oh no I I 
can curse him as he hes, villain, monster, devil 
that he was !' 

She paused, and even in the dim Ught Philip 
could see her bosom heave and her great eyes 
flash with the fierceness of her excitement. 
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*You should not talk so of the dead,' he 
said. 

* You are right/ she answered ; ' he has gone 
beyond the reach of my words, but the thought 
of all the misery I have suffered at hia 
hands made me for a moment mad. Cover it 
up again, the vile frame which held a viler soul ; 
to the earth with the one, to undreamed of sor- 
row with the other, each to its appointed place. 
How does it run? — " The wages of sin is death." 
Yes, that is right. He is dead ; the blow fell 
first on him, that was right, and I am about to 
die ; and you — what will happen to you, the 
Judas of the plot, eh ? You do not think that 
you will enjoy your blood-money in peace, do 
your 

' What do you mean f asked Philip, nervous- 
ly ; her wild way frightened him. 

* Mean 1 why, that you are the sorriest knave 
of all. This man was at least led on to crime 
by passion ; Bellamy entered into it to work out 
a secret revenge, poor fool ; I acted because I 
could not help myself at first, and then for the 
sake of the game itself, for, when I take a thing 
in my hand, I will succeed. But you, Philip 
Caresfoot, you sold your own flesh and blood 
for money or money's worth, and you are the 
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worst of all — worse than George, for even a 
brutal love is a nobler thing than avarice like 
yours. Well, as the sin is so will the punishment 
be.' 

* It is a He I I thought that he was dead.' 
*You thought that Arthur Heigham was 
dead I — then I read your thoughts very wrongly 
when we met updn the road on Christmas Day. 
You wished to think that he was dead, but you 
did not think it. Even now your conscience is 
making a coward of you, and, as you said just 
now, for you the silence of the dead is more terri- 
ble than the accusations of the Hving. I know a 
Httle about you, Philip. Do you not see shadows 
on your walls, and do not departed voices come 
to haunt you in your sleep ? I know you do, 
and I will tell you this : the Things which you 
have suflfered from at times shall henceforth be 
your continual companions. If you can pray, 
pray with all your strength that your daughter 
may not die ; for, if she does, her shadow will 
always be there to haunt you with the rest. 
Why do you tremble so at the mere mention of 
a spirit? Stand stiU, and I will show you one. 
What, you do not think I have the power? 
Wait.' 

Lady Bellamy remained still for a moment. 
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with her hand over her eyes, and Philip stood 
fascinated beside her. Presently her frame 
grew rigid, and convulsive shudders ran along 
her limbs. 

* Now look,' she said, in a low voice, * there 
by the feet of the corpse.' 

He raised his eyes — he could not choose but 
do so — and this was what he saw : Standing 
at the end of the table, its hands resting upon 
the feet of its own body, was the figure of his 
cousin George, dressed, even down to the re- 
spirator, exactly as he had been on the day of the 
wedding. It said nothing, it did not move, but 
its lurid eyes were fixed upon PhiKp. 

The presence did not appear to awe Lady 
Bellamy; she laughed aloud. 

' He comes in his wedding garment, you see. 
Here are the three of us together,' she said, * one 
dead and two aUve. When next he visits you, 
I shall be with him; then there will be tioo 
dead and one alive ; and at last, Philip Cares- 
foot, we shall all three be dead together.' 

PhiKp could stand it no longer. With some- 
thing between a curse and a shriek, he burst 
out of the room. Presently she followed him, 
and found him standing in front of the house 
wiping the cold perspiration from his forehead. 
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' Tou accursed witch,' he said, < if ever you 
come near this house again, by heaven I will 
shoot you, if I hang for it !' 

* If ever I come to this house again,' she an- 
swered, * it will be as he came just now. But 
don't be frightened ; probably what you saw 
was all fancy, merely the eflFect of my will act- 
ing on your imagination. And I am not coming 
back any more, so you need not make prepara- 
tions to shoot me. Ah! here is my carriage. 
Good-bye, Philip Caresfoot. You are a very 
wealthy man now, worth I do not know how 
many thousands a year. You have been singu- 
larly fortunate, you have accomplished your 
ends. Few people can do that. May the ac- 
compUshment bring happiness with it ! If you 
wish it to do so, stifle your conscience, and do 
not let such httle incidents as that which hap- 
pened just now affect you. But, by the way, 
you know French, do you not ? Then here is a 
maxim that, in parting, I recommend to your 
attention — ^it has some truth in it — f' II y a une 
page eflfrayante dans le hvre des destinies 
humaines : on y Kt en tete ces mots 'les desirs 
accomplis,' " ' and she was gone. 

' I owed him a debt for tempting George on 
in that business,' thought Lady Bellamy to her- 
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self, as she rolled swiftly down the avenue of 
giant walnuts ; ' but I think that I have repaid 
it. The thorn I have planted will fester in his 
flesh till he dies of the sore. Superstition rim 
wild in his weak mind will make the world a 
hell for him, and that is what I wish. Most 
people might have been afraid to use their 
power there. If the real Presence had answered 
instead of the Astral Shape, I should have been 
stricken down; but I am callous — ^it seems 
to me that 1 fear nothing. Besides, there is no 
power on earth that can really raise the dead.' 

Presently she stopped the carriage, and walk- 
ed to the top of a little knoll commanding 
what had been Isleworth Hall, but was now a 
black smoking blot on the landscape. The 
white front of the house was still standing, 
though riven from top to bottom, and through 
its empty window-places the westering sun 
poured great streams of fire which looked Kke 
flame shining through the eye-sockets of a 
gigantic skull. 

' I did that well,' she said ; ' and yet how blind 
I was I I should have known that he spoke the 
truth when he said the letters were not there. 
My skill failed me — it always does fail at need. 
I thought the fire would reach them somehow.' 
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When she arrived at Rewtham House, she 
found that Sir John had left, taking luggage 
with him, and stating that he was going to put 
up at an inn at Roxham. On the hall-table^ 
too, lay a summons to attend the inquest on the 
body of George Caresfoot, which was to take 
place on the morrow. She tore it across ; then 
she went up and dressed herself for dinner with 
such splendour that her maid thought it neces- 
sary to remind her that there was no company 
coming. 

' No/ she said, with a strange smile ; * but I 
am going out to-night. Give me my sapphire 
necklace.' 

'She sat through dinner, and afterwards went 
into the drawing-room, and, opening a despatch- 
box, read and burnt a great number of papers. 

* There go the keys to my knowledge,' she 
said aloud, as they flickered and fell into ashes ; 
* no one shall reap the fruits of my labotirs ; and 
yet it is a pity — I was on the right track, and, 
though I could never have succeeded, another 
might. I had the key, though I could not find 
the lock. I must go through with it now'; I 
cannot live deprived both of success and of my 
secret power, and I could never begin and climb 
that stair again.' 
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Then, from a secret drawer in the despatch- 
box, she extracted a little phial tightly stop- 
pered and seaHng-waxed. She examined it 
closely, and looked at the liquid in it against 
the Ught. 

' My medicine has taken no harm during this 
twenty years,' she thought. * It still looks what 
it is, strong enough to kill a giant, and subtle 
enough to leave little trace upon a child/ Then 
she shut up the despatch-box and put it away, 
and, going to the open window, looked up at 
the stars, and then down at the shadows flung 
by the clouds as they swept across the moon. 

' Shadows,' she mused, ' below, and gleams of 
Ught between the shadows — ^that is like our life. 
Light above, pure, clear, eternal, that is Uke the 
wider life. And between the two — the night, 
and above them both — the stars. 

* In the immensity, where shall I find my place ? 
Oh, that I might sleep eternally ! Yes, that would 
be best of all, to sink into sleep never ending, 
unbroken, and unbreakable, to be absorbed into 
the cool vastness of the night, and lie in her 
great arms for ever. Oh I Night whom I have 
ever loved, you bring your sleep to wearied 
millions — bring me sleep eternal. But no, the 
fitars are above the night, and above. the stars is 
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— what? Yes, the hour 1 dread like every other 
mortal with my body, and yet dare to long for 
with my spirit, has come. I am about to cast off 
Time and pass into Eternity, to spring from the 
giddy heights of Space into the uncertain arms 
of the Infinite. Yet a few minutes, and my 
essence, my vital part, will start upon its end- 
less course, and, passing far above those starSy 
will find the fount of that knowledge of which 
it has already sipped, and drink and drink till it 
grows like a God, and can look upon the truth 
and not be blinded. Such are my high hopes : 
and yet,— if there be a hell ! My life has been 
evil, my sins many ; what if there be an aveng- 
ing Power waiting, as some think, to grind me 
into powder, and then endow each crushed par- 
ticle with an individual sense of endless misery. 
What if there be a hell I In a few minutes, or 
what will seem but a few minutes-- for surely, 
to the disembodied spirit, time cannot exist; 
though it sleep a billion years, it will be as a 
breath — I shall have solved the problem ; I shall 
know what all the panic-stricken millions madly 
ask, and ask in vain! Yes, I shall know if there 
is a hell! Well, if there be, then I shall rule 
there,'for power is native to my soul. Let me 
hesitate no longer, but go and solve the prob- 
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lem before I grow afraid. Afraid — I am not 
afraid ; " I have immortal longings in me." Who 
was it said that ? Oh I Cleopatra. Was Cleo- 
patra more beautiful than I am, I wonder? 1 
am sure that she was not so great, for, had I 
been her, Anthony should have driven Caesar 
out of Egypt. Oh ! if I could have loved with 
a pure and perfect love as other women may, 
and intertwined my destiny with that of some 
great man, some being of a nature kindred to my 
own, I should have been good and happy, and 
he should have ruled this country. But Fate 
and Fortune, grown afraid of what I should do, 
linked my life to a soulless brute, and, alas ! like 
him, I have fallen — ^fallen irretrievably.' 

She closed the window, and, coming into the 
room, rang the bell. 

* Bring me some wine,' she said to the servant. 
* I do not feel well.' 

* What wine, my lady V 
' Champagne.' 

The wine was brought and stood, uncorked, 
upon a table. 

*That will do,' she said. ' Tell my maid not 
to sit up for me. It will be late before I go to 
bed to-night.' 

The man bowed and went, and she poured 
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out some of the sparkling wine, and then, taking 
the Uttle phial, opened it with difficulty, and 
emptied its contents into the glass. The wine 
boiled up furiously, turned milk white, and then 
cleared again ; but the poison had destroyed its 
sparkle, it was dead as ditch-water. 

* That is strange,' she said, ' I never saw that 
effect before.' Next she took the phial and 
powdered it into a pinch of tiny dust with a 
whale's tooth that lay upon the table. The dust 
she took to the window and threw out, a Httle 
at a time. Lady Bellamy wished to die as she 
had lived, a mystery. Then she came and stood 
over the deadly draught she had compounded, 
and thought sometimes aloud and sometimes to 
herself, 

' I have heard it said that suicides are cow- 
ards, let those who say it, stand, as I stand 
to-night, with death lying in the little circle of a 
glass before them, and they will know whether 
they are cowards, or if they are spirits of a 
braver sort than those who can bear to drudge 
to the bitter end of life. It is not yet too late. 
I can throw that stuff away. I can leave this 
place and begin life anew in some other coun- 
tiy, my jewels will give me the means, and, for 
the matter of that, I can always win as much 
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money as I want. But, no ; then I must begin 
again, and for tliat 1 have not the patience or 
the time. Besides, I long to hnow^ to solve the 
mystery. Come, let* me make an end, I will 
chance it. Spirits like my own wear their hfe 
only while it does not gall them ; if it begins to 
fret, they cast it from them like a half-worn 
dress, scorning to wrap it round them till it 
drops away in rags.' 

She raised the glass. 

'How lonely this place is, and how still, 
and yet it may well be that there are milhons 
round me watching what I do. Why does he 
come into my mind now, that good man, and 
the child I bore him ? Shall I see them pres- 
ently ? Will they crush me with reproaches ? 
And — have my nerves broken down? — Is it 
fancy, or does that girl's pale face, with warning 
in her eyes, float between me and the wall? 
Well, I will drink to her, for her mind could 
even overtop my own. She was, at least, my 
equal, and I have driven her madl Let me 
taste this stuffl' 

Lifting the glass to her lips, she drank a little, 
and set it down. The eflF^ct was almost magical. 
Her eyes blazed, a new beauty bloomed upon 
her cheek, her whole grand presence seemed to 
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gain in majesty. The quick drug for a moment 
burnt away the curtain between the seen and 
the unseen, and yet left her living. 

*Ah/ she cried, in the silence of the room, 
' how it runs along my veins ; I hear the rushing 
of the stars, I see strange worlds, my soul leaps 
through infinite spaces, the white Hght of im- 
mortality strikes upon my eyes and bhnds me* 
Come, life unending, I have conquered death.' 

Seizing the poison, she swallowed what re- 
mained of it, and dashed the glass down beside 
her. Then she fell heavily on her face, once 
she struggled to her knees, then fell again, and 
lay still. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

After throwing George Caresfoot into the 
bramble-bush, Arthur walked steadily back to 
the inn, where he arrived, quite composed in 
manner, at about half-past seven. Old Sain, the 
ostler, was in the yard, washing a trap. He went 
up to him, and asked when the next train start- 
ed for London. 

'There is one as leaves Roxham at nine 
o'clock, sir, and an uncommon fast one, I'm told. 
But you bean't a-going yet, be you, sir V 

* Yes, have the gig ready in time io catch the 
train.' 

' Very good, sir. Been to the fire, I suppose, 
sir V he went on, dimly perceiving that Arthur's 
clothes were torn. * It wore a fine place, it 
wore, and it did blaze right beautiful.' 

* No; what fire?' 

* Bless me, sir, didn't you see it last night ? — 
why, Isleworth Hall, to be sure. It wore burnt 
right out, and all as was in it.' 
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' Oh ! How did it come to get burnt V 

' Can't say, sir, biit I did liear say how as 
Lady Bellamy was a-dining there last night 
along with the .squire ; the squire he went out 
somewhere, my lady she goes home, and the 
footman he goes to put out the lamp and finds 
the drawing-room a roaring, fiery fomace like 
as parson tells us on. But I don't know how 
that can be, for I heard how as the squire was 
a-dying, so 'taint likely that he was a-going out. 
But, lord, sir, folk in these parts do lie that un- 
common, 'taint as it used to be when I was a 
boy. As like as no, he's no more dying than 
you are. Anyhow, sir, it all burned like tinder, 
and the only thing so I'm told as was saved was 
a naked stone statty of a girl with a chain round 
her wrists, as Jim Blakes, our constable, being in 
liquor, brought out in his arms thinking how as 
' it was alive, and tried to rewive it with cold 
water.' 

At that moment Sam's story was interrupted 
by the arrival of a farmer's cart. 

' How be you, Sam V 

' Well, I thank yer, for seventy-two, that is, 
not particlar ill.' 

'Have you a gentleman of the name of 
Heigham staying here V 

n2 
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' I am he,' said Arthur, ' do you want me V 

' No^ sir, only the station-master at Roxham 
asked me to drop this here as it was marked im- 
mediate,' and he handed Arthur a box. 

Arthur thanked him, and, taking it, went up 
to his room, leaving old Sam dehghted to find 
a new listener to his story of the fire. 

It was from the florist and contained the 
bouquet he had meant to give Angela on her 
wedding-day. It had cost him a great deal of 
thought that bouquet, to say nothing of five 
guineas of the coin of the realm, and he felt a 
certain curiosity to look at it, though to do so 
gave him something of the same sensation that 
we experience in reading a letter written by 
some loved hand which we know grew cold before 
the lines it traced could reach us. He took the 
box to his room and opened it. The bouquet 
was a lovely thing, and did credit even to Gov- 
ent Garden, and the masses of stephanotis and 
orange-bloom, reheved here and there by rising 
sprays of hhes-of-the-valley, filled the whole 
room with fragrance. 

He drew it from the zinc-well in which it was 
packed in moss and cotton- wool and wondered 
what he should do with it. He could not leave 
Buch a thing about, nor would he take it away. 
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Suddenly an idea struct him, and he repacked 
it in its case as carefully as he could in 
the original moss and cotton-wool, and then 
looked about for the sheet of tissue-paper that 
should complete the covering. He had destroy- 
ed it, and had to search for a substitute. In so 
doing his eye fell upon a long envelope on his 
dressing-table and he smiled. It contained his 
marriage licence, and he bethought him that 
it was a very fair substitute for tissue-paper, and 
quite as worthless. He extracted it, and, plac- 
ing it over the flowers, closed up the box. Then 
he carefully directed it to * Mrs. George Cares- 
foot, Abbey House,' and, ringing the bell, desired 
the boots to find a messenger to take it over. 

When he had done all this, he sat down 
and wondered what could have come to him that 
he could take pleasure in doing a cruel action 
only worthy of a jealous woman. 

Perhaps of all the bitter cups which are held 
to our lips in this sad world there is none more 
bitter than that which it was his lot to drink of 
now. To begin with, the blow fell in youth, 
when we love or hate, or act, with an ardour and 
an entire devotion that we give to nothing in 
after-life. It is then that the heart puts forth 
its most tender and yet its most lusty shoots, and 
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if they are crushed the whole plant suffers, and 
sometinies bleeds to death. Arthur had, to an 
extent quite unrealised by himself until he lost 
her, centred all his Ufe in this woman, and it 
was no exaggeration to say, as he had said to 
her, that she had murdered his heart, and with- 
ered up all that was best in it. She had done 
more, she had inflicted the most cruel injury 
upon him that a woman can inflict upon a man. 
She had shaken his belief in her sex at large. 

He felt, sitting there in his desolation, that 
now he had lost Angela he could never be the 
same man he would otherwise have been. Her 
cruel desertion had shattered the tinted glass 
through which youth looks at the world," and he 
now, before his day, saw it as it is, grim and 
hard, and full of coarse realities, and did not yet. 
know that time would again soften down the 
sharpest of the rough outlines, and throw a gar- 
ment of its own over the nakedness of life. He 
was a generous-hearted man and not a vain one, 
and had he thought that Angela had ceased to 
care for him and loved this other man better 
than himself, whatever suffering it might have 
caused him, he could have found it in hia heart 
to forgive her, and even to sympathise with her ; 
but he could not think this. Something told 
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him that it was not eo. She had contracted 
herself inl;o a shameful, loveless marriage, and, 
to gain ends quite foreign to all love, had raised 
a banier between them which had no right to 
exist, and yet one that in this world could, he 
thought, never be removed. 

IMisfortunes rain upon us from every quarter 
of the sky, but so long as they come from the 
sky we can bear them, for they are beyond the 
control of our own voKtion, and must be accept- 
ed, as we accept the gale or the hghtning. It is 
the troubles which spring from our own folly 
and weakness, or from that of those with whom 
our lives are intertwined which really crush us. 
Now Arthur knew enough of the world to be 
aware that there is no folly to equal that of a 
woman, who, of her own free will, truly loving 
one man whom she can marry if she wills it, 
dehberately gives heirself to another. It is not 
only a folly, it is a crime, and, Uke most crimes, 
for this life, an irretrievable mistake. 

Long before he got back to London, the first 
unwholesome exaltation of mind that always fol- 
lows a great misfortune, and which may perhaps 
be compared with the excitement that for awhile 
covers the shameful sense of defeat in an army, 
had evaporated, and he began to reahse the 
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crushing awfulness of the blow which had fallen 
on him, and to fear lest it should drive him mad. 
He looked round his little horizon for some straw 
of comfort at which to catch, and could find 
none ; nothing but dreadful thoughts and sick- 
ening visions. 

And then suddenly, just as he was sinking 
into the dulness of despair, there came, like the 
first gleam of light in chaotic darkness^ the 
memory of Mildred Carr. Truly she had spoken 
prophetically. His idol had been utterly cast 
down and crushed to powder by a hand 
stronger than his own. He would go to her in 
his suffering ; perhaps she could find means to 
comfort him. 

When he reached town he took a hansom and 
went to look for some rooms, he would not 
return to those he had left on the previous after- 
noon, for the sympathetic landlord had helped 
him to pack up the wedding clothes and had 
admired the wedding gift. Arthur felt that he 
could not face him again. He found some to 
suit him in Duke Street, St. James, and left his 
things there. Thence he drove to Fenchurch 
Street and took a passage to Madeira. The 
clerk, the same one who had given him • his 
ticket about a year before, remembered him 
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perfectly, and asked him how he got on with 
Mrs. Carr. But when his passage was taken he 
was disgusted to find that the mail did not sail 
for another five days. He looked at his watch, 
it was only half-past one o'clock. He could 
scarcely believe that what had happened had 
only occurred that morning, only seven hours 
ago. It seemed to him that he had stood face to 
face with Angela, not that morning, but years 
ago and miles away, on some desolate shore 
which lay 'on the other side of a dead ocean of 
pain. And yet it was only seven hours ! K the 
hours went with such heavy wings, how would 
the days pass, and the months, and the years ? 

What should he do with himself? In his con- 
dition perpetual activity was as necessary to 
him as air, he must do something to dull the 
sharp edge of his suffering, or the sword of 
madness which hung over him by such a slender 
thread would fall. Suddenly he bethought 
him of a man whom he had known shghtly up 
at Cambridge, a man of wealth and evil re- 
putation. This man would, he felt, be able to 
put him in a way of getting through his time. 
He knew his address and thither he drove. 

Four days later a figure, shrunk, shaky, and • 
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looking prematurely old, with the glaze of 
intoxication scarcely faded from his eye, walked 
into Mr. Borley's office. That respectable gen- 
tleman looked and looked again. 

' Good Heavens,' he said at length, * it isn't 
Arthm* Heigham.' 

*Yes, it is, though,' said an unequal voice, 
'I've come for some money. I've got none 
left and I am going to Madeira to-morrow.' 

* My dear boy, what has happened to you ? 
You look so very strange. I have been 
expecting to see your marriage in the paper. 
Why, it's only a few days ago that you left to 
be married.' 

' A few days, a few years,- you mean. Vve 
been jilted, that's all, nothing to speak of, you 
know, but I had rather not talk about it, if you 
don't mind. I'm like a nag with a flayed 
back, don't Uke the sight of the saddle at 
present,' and poor Arthur, mentally and physi- 
cally exhausted, put his head down on his arm 
and gulped. 

The old lawyer took in the situation at a 
glance. 

' Hard hit,' he said to himself, ' and gone on 
the burst,' and then aloud, * well, well, that has 
happened to many a man, in fact, you mightn't 
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believe it, but it once happened to me, and I 
don't look much the worse, do I ? But we won't 
talk about it. The less said of a bad business 
the better, that's my maxim. And so you are 
going abroad again. Have you got any friends 
at Madeira?' 

Arthur nodded. 

' And you want some more money. Let me 
see, I sent you £200 last week.' 

* That was for my wedding tour. I've spent 
it now. You can guess how I have spent it» 
Pleasant contrast, isn't it ? Gives rise to moral 
reflections.' 

^ 'Come, come, Heigham, you must not give 
way like that. These things happen to most 
men in the course of their hves, and if* they are 
wise it teaches them that gingerbread isn't all 
gilt, and to set down women at their proper value, 
and appreciate a good one if it pleases Provi- 
dence to give them one in course of time. 
Don't you go making a fool of yourself over this 
girl's pretty face. Handsome is as handsome 
does. These things are hard to bear, I know, 
but you don't make them any better by pitching 
your own reputation after a girl's want of 
stability.' 

' I know that you are quite right, and I am 
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much obliged to you for your kind advice, but 
we won't say anything more about it. I sup- 
pose that you can let me have some money V 

' Oh yes, if you want it, though I think we 
shall have to overdraw. What do you want ? 
Two hundred ? Here is the cheque.' 

* I am anxious about that young fellow,' said 
Mr. Borley to himself, in the pause between 
Arthur s departure and the entry of the next 
client. ^I hope his disappointipent won't send 
him to the dogs. He is not of the sort who 
take it easy, like I did, for instance. Dear me, 
that is a long while ago now. I wonder what 
the details of his little affair were, and who the 
girl married. Captain Shuffle I yes, show him 
in.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Next morning Arthur cashed his cheque, and 
started on his travels. He had no very clear 
idea why he wa? going back to Madeira, or 
what he meant to do when he got there ; but 
then, at this painful stage of his existence, none 
of his ideas could be called clear. Though he 
did not reaUse it, what he was searching for 
was sympathy, female sympathy of course ; for 
in trouble members of either sex gravitate in- 
stijj;ictively to the other for comfort. Perhaps 
they do not quite trust their own, or perhaps 
they are afraid of being laughed at. 

Arthur's was not one of those natm-es that 
can lock their griefs within the bosom, and let 
them lie there till in process of time they shrivel 
away. Except among members of the peerage, 
as pictured in current literature, these stern, 
proud creatures are not common. Man, whether 
he figures in the world as a peer or a hedge- 
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carpenter, is, as a matter of fact, mentally as 
well as physically, gregarious, and adverse to 
loneliness either in his joys or sorrows. 

Decidedly, too, the homeopathic system must 
be founded on great natural facts, and there is 
philosophy, bom of the observation of human 
nature, in the somewhat vulgar proverb that 
recommends a 'hair of the dog that bit you.' 
Otherwise, nine men out of every ten who have 
been badly treated, or think that they have been 
badly treated, by a woman, would not at once 
rush headlong for refuge to another, a proceed- 
•ing which also in nine cases out of ten, ends in 
making confusion worse confounded. 

Arthur, though he was not aware of it, was 
exemplifying a natural law that has not yet 
been properly explained. But, even if he had 
known it, it is doubtful if the knowledge would 
have made him any happier ; for it is imtating 
to reflect that we are the slaves of natural laws, 
that our action is not the outcome of our own 
vohtion, but of a vague force working silently 
as the Gulf Stream — since such knowledge makes 
a man measure his weakness, and so strikes at 
his tenderest point, his vanity. 

But, whilst we have been reflecting together, 
my reader and I, Arthur was making his way to 
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Madeira, so we may as well all come to a halt 
off Funchal. 

Very shortly after the vessel had dropped 
her anchor, Arthur was greeted by his friend, 
the manager of * Miles' Hotel/ 

* Glad to see you, su-, though I can't say that 
you look well. I scarcely expected to find any- 
body for us at this time of year. Business is 
very slack in the summer.' 

^ Yes, I suppose that Madeira is pretty empty.' 

* There is nobody here at all, sir.' 

' Is Mrs. Carr gone, then V asked Arthm-, in 
«ome alarm. 

' No ; she is still here. She has not been 
away this year. But she has been very quiet ; 
no parties or anything, which makes people 
think that she has lost money.' 

By this time the boat was rising on the roll 
of the last billow, to be caught next moment by 
a dozen hands, and dragged up the shingle. It 
was evening, or rather, verging that way, and 
from under the magnoha-trees below the cathe- 
dral, there came the sound of the band summon- 
ing the inhabitants of Funchal to congregate, 
chatter, and flirt. 

* I think,' said Arthur, * that I will ask you to 
take my things up to the hotel. I will come 
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l3y-and-by. I should like tlie same room I had 
before, if it is empty.' 

' Very good, Mr. Heigham. You will have 
the place nearly all to yourself now.' 

Having seen his baggage depart, Arthur turn- 
ed, and resisting the importunities of beggars, 
guides, and parrot-sellers, who had hot yet 
recognised him as an old hand, made his way 
toward^ the Quinta Carr. How well he knew the 
streets and houses, even to the withered faces 
of the women who sat by the doors, and yet he 
seemed to have grown old since he had seen 
them. Ten minutes of sharp walking brought 
him to the gates of the Quinta, and he paused 
before them, and thought how, a few months 
ago, he had quitted them, miserable at the grief 
of another, now to re-enter them utterly crushed 
by his own. 

He walked on through the beautiful gardens 
to the house. The hall-door stood open. He 
did not wait to ring, but, driven by some im- 
pulse, entered. After the glare of the sun, 
which at that time of the year, was powerful 
even in its decline, the carefully-shaded hall 
seemed quite dark. But by degrees his eyes 
adapted themselves to the altered light, and 
began to distinguish the familiar outline of the 
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furniture. Next they travelled to the door of 
the drawing-room, where another sight awaited 
them. For there, herself a perfect picture, 
standing in the doorway for 9, frame, her hands 
outstretched in welcome, and a loving smile upon 
her Ups, was Mildred. 

* I was waiting for you,' she said, gently. ' I 
thought that you would com,e.' 

' Mildred, my idol has been cast down, and, 
as you told me to do, I have come back to you.' 

' Dear,' she answered, 'you are very welcome.' 

And then came Miss Terry, pleased with all 
her honest heart to see him, and utterly ignor- 
ant of the fierce currents that swept under the 
smooth surface of their little social sea. Miss 
Terry was not by nature a keen observer. 

'Dear me, Mr. Heigham, who would have 
thought of seeing you again so soon ? You are 
brave to cross the bay so often ' (her thoughts 
ran a great deal on the Bay of Biscay) ; ' but 
I don't think you look quite well, you have 
such black Hues under your eyes, and, I declare, 
there's a grey hair !' 

' Oh, I assure you your favourite ^ bay was 
enough to turn anybody's hair grey. Miss Terry.' 

And so, talking cheerfully, they went in to 
the pleasant little dinner, Mildred leaning ever 
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SO slightly on his arm, and gazing into his sad 
face with full and happy eyes. After all that 
he had gone through, it seemed to Arthur as 
though he had dropped into a haven of rest. 

* See here/ said Mildred, when they rose from 
table, ' a wonder has come to pass since you 
deserted us. Look, sceptic that you are!' and 
she led him to the window, and, hfting a glass 
shade which protected a flower-pot, showed him 
-a green spike peeping from the soil. 

^^hatisthatr 

' What is it? — why, it is the mummy hyacinth 
which you declared that we should never see 
blossom in this world. It has budded ; whether 
or not it will blossom, who can say?' 

* It is an omen,' he said, with a little laugh ; 
and for the first time that evening their eyes met. 

* Come into the garden, and you can smoke 
on the museum verandah ; it is pleasant there 
these hot nights.' 

* It is dangerous, your garden.' 

She laughed softly. ' You have proved your- 
self superior to danger.' 

Then they passed out together. The even- 
ing was still and very sultry. Not a breath 
stirred the silence of the night. The magnolia, 
the moon-flower, and a thougand other blooms 
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poured out their fragrance upon the surround- 
ing air, where it lay in rich patches, Uke per- 
fume thrown on water.' A thin mist veiled the 
sea, and the Httle wavelets struck with a sorrow- 
ful sound against the rock below. 

' Tell me all about it, Arthur.' 

She had settled herself upon a long low chair, 
and as she leant back the starUght glanced 
white upon her arms and bosom. 

' There is not much to tell. It is a common 
story — at least, I beKeve so. She threw me 
over, and, the day before I should have married 
her, married another man.' 
* 'Welir 

'Well, I saw her the morning following her 
marriage. I do not remember what I said, 
but I beUeve I spoke what was in my mind. 
She fainted, and I left her.' 

' Ah, you spoke harshly, perhaps.' 

« Spoke harshly ! Now that I have had time 
to think of it, I wish that I could have had ten 
imaginations to shape my thoughts, and ten 
tongues to speak them with! Do yon under- 
stand what this woman' has done ? She has 
sold herself to a brute — oh, Mildred, such a 
brute — she has deserted me for a man who is 
not even a gentleman.' 

o2 
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* Perhaps she was forced into it/ 

' Forced ! — nonsense ; we are not in the 
Middle-Ages. A good woman should have been 
forced to drown herself before she consented to 
commit such a sacrilege against herself as to 
marry a man she hated. But she, " my love, my 
dove, my undeiBled" — she whom I thought 
whiter than the snow — she could do this, and 
do it deHberately. I had rather have seen her 
dead, and myself dead with her.' 

* Don't you take a rather exaggerated view,. 
Arthur ? Don't you think, perhaps, that some 
of the fault lies with you for overrating wo- 
men? BeUeve me,* so far as my experience 
goes, and I have seen a good many, the major- 
ity of them do not possess the exalted purity of 
mind you and many very young men attribute 
to them. They are, on the contrary, for the 
most part quite ready to exercise a wise discre- 
tion in the matter of marriage, even when the 
feeble tendencies which represent their affections 
point another way. A little pressure goes a 
long way with them ; they are always glad to 
make the most of it ; it is the dust they throw 
up to hide their retreat. Your Angela, for in- 
stance, was no doubt, and probably still is, very 
fond of you. You are a charming young man, 
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with nice eyes anii a taking way with women, 
and she would very much have liked to marry 
you ; but then she also liked her cousin's estates. 
She could not have both, and> being forced to 
choose, she chose the latter. You should take 
a common-sense view of the matter; you are 
not the first who has suffered. Women, espe- 
cially young women, who do not understand 
the value of affection, must be very much in 
love before they submit to the self-sacrifice 
that is supposed to be characteristic of them, 
and what men talk of as stains upon them they 
do not consider as such. They know, if they 
know nothing else, that a good income and an 
establishment will make them perfectly clean in 
the opinion of their own small world — a Httle 
world of shams and forms that cares nothing 
for the spirit of the moral law, provided the 
letter is acted up to. It is by this that they mark 
their standard of personal virtues, not by the 
high rule you men imagine for them. There is 
no social fuller's soap so effectual as money and 
position.' 

' You speak Uke a book, and give your own 
sex a high character. Tell me, then, would 
you do such a thing?' 

' I, Arthur ? How can you ask me ? I had 
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rather be torn to pieces by wild horses. I spoke 
of the majority of the women, not of them all.' 

* Ah, and yet she could do it, and I thought 
her better than you.' 

'I do not think that you should speak bitterly 
of her, Arthur ; I think that you should be sorry 
for her.' 

* Sorry for her ? Why?' 

* Because from what I have gathered about 
her, she is not quite an ordinary young woman ; 
however badly she may have treated you, she is 
a person of refined feelings and susceptibiUties^ 
Is it not so ?' 

. ' Without a doubt.' 

' Well, then, you should pity her, because she 
will bitterly expiate her mistake. For myself," 
I do not pity her much, because I will not 
waste my sympathy on a fool ; for, to my mind, 
the woman who could do what she has done,, 
and deliberately throw away everything that 
can make life really worth Kving to us women, 
is a most contemptible fool. But you love her,, 
and, therefore, you should be sorry for her.' 
' But why ?' 

* Because she is a woman who at one and 
twenty has buried all the higher part of life, 
who has, of her own act, for ever deprived her- 
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self of joys that nothing else can bring her. 
Love, true love, is almost the only expression, of 
which we women are capable, of all the nobler 
instincts and vague yearnings after what is 
higher and better than the things we see and 
feel around us. When we love most, and love 
happily, then we are at our topmost bent, and 
soar further above the earth than anything else 
can carry us. Consequently, when a woman is 
faithless to her love, which is the purest and 
most honourable part of her, the very best 
thing to which she can attain, she cUps her 
wings, and can fly no more, but must be tossed,, 
like a crippled gull, hither and thither upon the 
stormy surface of her little sea. Of course, I 
speak of women of the higher stamp. Many, 
perhaps most, will feel nothing of all this. In a 
little while they will grow content with their 
dull round and the aUen nature which they have 
mated with, and in their children, and their 
petty cares and dissipations, will forget that they 
possess a higher part, if indeed they do possess 
it. Like everything else in the world, they find 
their level. But with women like yom- Angela 
it is another thing. For them time only serves 
to increasingly unveil the Medusa-headed truth, 
till at last they see it as it is, and their hearts 
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turn to stone. Racked with a sick longing to 
see a face that is gone from them, they become 
lost spirits, wandering everlastingly in the emp- 
tiness they have chosen, and finding no rest. 
Even her children will not console her.' 

Arthur uttered a smothered exclamation. 

* Don't start, Arthur; you must accustom 
yourself to the fact that that woman has passed 
away from you, and is as completely the per- 
iSonal property of another man, as that chair is 
mine. But, there, the subject is a painful one 
to you ; shall we change it f 

' It is one that you seem to have studied pretty 
deeply.' 

' Yes, because I have realised its importance 
to a woman. For some years I have longed to 
be able to fall in love, and when at last I did so, 
Arthur,' and here her voice grew very soft, * it 
was with a man who could care nothing for me. 
Such has been my unlucky chance. That a wo- 
man, herself beloving and herself worthily be- 
loved, could throw her blessed opportunity away 
is to me a thing inconceivable, and that, Arthur, 
is what your Angela has done.' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

* Then you will not marry now, Mildred V said 
Arthur, after a pause. 

' No, Arthur.' 

' No one.' 

* No one, Arthur.' 

He rose, and, leaning over the railing of the 
verandah, looked at the sea. The mist that hid 
it was drifting and eddying hither and thither 
before little puffs of wind, and the clear sky was 
clouding up. 

' There is going to be a storm,' he said, 
presently. 

* Yes, I think so, the air feels like it.' 

He hesitated a while, and looked down at 
her. She seemed very lovely in the half Ughts, 
as indeed she was. She, too, looked up at him 
inquiringly. At last he spoke. 

' Mildred, you said just now that you would 
not marry anybody. Will you make an excep- 
tion ? — will you marry me V 
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It was her turn to pause now. 

' You are very good/ she murmured. 

* No, I am not at all good. You know how 
the case stands. You know that I still love An- 
gela, and that I shall in all probability always 
love her. I cannot help that. But if you will 
have me, Mildred, I will try to be a good hus- 
band to you, and to make you happy. Will 
you marry me, dear?' 

* No, Arthur.' 

* Why not ? tiave you, then, ceased to care 
for me V 

* No, dear. 1 love you more than ever. You 
cannot dream how much I do love you.' 

' Then why will you not marry me ? Is it 
because of this business?' 

' No,' and, raising herself in the low chair, 
she looked at him with intense earnestness, 
' that is not the reason. I will not marry you, 
because I have become a better woman since 
you went away, because I do not wish to ruin 
your life. You ask me to do so now in all sin- 
cerity, but you do not know what you ask. 
You come from the scene of as bitter a disap- 
pointment as can befall a man, and you are a 
little touched by the contrasting warmth of 
your reception here, a Kttle moved by my evi- 
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dent interest, and perhaps a little influenced hj 
my good looks, though they are nothing much. 
Supposing that I consented, supposing I said, 
"Arthur, I will put my hand in yours and 
be your wife," and that we were married to- 
morrow, do you think, when the freshness of 
the thing had worn off, that you would be happy 
with me ? I do not. You would soon get hor- 
ribly tired of me, Arthur, for the Uttle leaven 
that leavens the whole lump is wanting. You 
do not love me, and the redundance of my affec- 
tion would weary you, and, for my part, I should 
find it difficult to continually stmggle against 
an impalpable rival, though, indeed, I should be 
very willing to put up with that.' 

' I am sorry you think so.' 

* Yes, Arthur, I do think so ; but you do not 
know what it costs me to say it. I am deliber- 
ately shutting the door which bars me from my 
heaven : I am throwing away the chance I 
strove so hard to win. That will tell you how 
much I think it. Do you know, I must be a 
strange contradiction. When I knew yo,u were 
engaged to another woman, I strained my every 
nerve io win you from her. While the object 
was still to be gained, I felt no compunction ; I 
was fettered by no scruples. I wanted to steal 
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you from her and marry you myself. But now 
that all this is changed, and that you of your 
own free will come and offer to make me your 
wife, I for the first time feel how wrong it would 
be of me to take advantage of you in a moment 
of pique and disappointment, and bind you for 
life to a nature which you do not really under- 
stand, to a violent and a jealous woman. Too 
late, when your Ufe was hampered and your 
future spoiled, you would discover that you 
hated me. Arthur dear, I will not consent to 
bind you to me by any tie that cannot be 
broken.' 

'Hush, Mildred! you should not say such 
things about yourself. If you are as violent 
and jealous as you say, you are also a very 
noble-hearted woman, for none other would so 
sacrifice herself. Perhaps you are right; I do 
not know. But, whether you are right or wrong, 
I cannot tell you how you have made me respect 
you.' 

' Dear, those are the most comfortable words 
I have ever heard ; after what has passed be- 
tween us, I scarcely thought to win your 
respect.' 

' Then you will not marry me, Mildred V 

' No, dear.' 
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' That is your fixed determination V 

' It is.' 

'Ah, well!' he sighed, Vl suppose that I had 
better " top my boom " again f 

' Do what V 

' I mean I had better leave Madeira.' 

' Why should you leave Madeira V 

He hesitated a little before replying^ 

' Well, because if I do ' not marry you, and 
still come here, people will talk. They did 
before, you know.' 

' Are you afraid of being talked about, then V 

' I ? Oh ! dear no. What can it matter to 
me now ?' 

'And supposing I were to tell you that 
what " people " say, with or without foundation, 
is as much a matter of indifiference to me as the 
blowing of next summer's breezes ? Would you 
still consider it necessary to leave Madeira V 

' I don't know.' 

He again rose and leant over the verandah raiL 

'It is going to be a wild night,' -he said, 
presently. 

'Yes; the wind will spoil all the magnolias. 
Pick me that bud ; it is too good to be wasted.' 

He obeyed, and, just as he stepped back on 
to the verandah, a fierce rush of wind came up- 
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from the sea, and went howling away behind 
them. 

^ I love a storm/ she murmured, as he brought 
the flower to her. ' It makes me feel so strong,' 
and she stretched out her perfect arms as though 
to catch the wind. 

' What am I to do with this magnoHa V 

' Give it to me. I will pin it iii my dress- 
no, do you fasten it for me.' 

The chair in which she was lounging was so 
low that, to do as she bade him, Arthur was 
forced to kneel beside her. Kneeling thus, the 
sweet, upturned face was but just beneath his 
own; the breath from the curved Ups played 
amongst his hair, and again there crept over 
him that feehng of fascination, of utter helpless- 
ness, that he had once before resisted. But this 
time he did not attempt to resist, and no vision 
came to save him. Slowly drawn by the beauty 
of her tender eyes, he yielded to the spell, and 
soon her lips were pressed upon his own, and 
the white . arms had closed around his neck, 
whilst the crushed magnoHa bloom shed its 
perfume round them. 

Fiercer swept the storm, the lightning flashed, 
and the gale catching the crests of the rising 
waves dashed them in spray to where they sat. 
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' Dear/ he said presently, ' you must not stop 
here, the spray is wetting you.' 

^ I wish that it would drown me,' she answer- 
ed, almost fiercely, * I shall never be so happy 
again. You think that you love me now, I 
should like to die before you learn to hate me. 
Come,' let us go in !' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

When Mildred received Lady Bellamy's tele- 
gram, she was so sure that it would prove the 
fore-runner of Arthur's arrival at Madeira that 
she had at once set about making arrangements 
for his amusement. 

It so happened that there was at the time a 
veiy beautiful sea-going steam yacht of about 
two hundred and fifty tons burden lying in the 
roadstead. She belonged to a nobleman who 
was suddenly recalled to England by mail- 
steamer, and, through a series of chances, Mil- 
dred was enabled to buy her a bargain. The 
crew of the departed nobleman also continued 
in her service; 

The morning after the storm broke sweet and 
clear, and, except that the flowers were some- 
what shattered, all Nature looked the fresher for 
its. violent visitation. Arthur, who had come up 
early to the Quinta, Mildred and Miss Terry 
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were all seated at breakfast in a room that look- 
ed out to the sea, which, although the wind 
had died away, still ran rather high. They 
made a pretty picture as they sat round tho 
English-looking breakfast-table with the Ught 
pouring in upon them from the open windows, 
Miss Terry, with her usual expression of good- 
humoured solemnity, pouring out the tea, and 
Mildred and Arthur, who sat exactly opposite to 
each other, drinking it. Never had the former 
looked more lovely than she did that morning. 

^My dear,' said Agatha to her, *what have 
you done to yourself? You look beautiful.' 

^ Do I, dear ? then it is because I am happy.' 

Agatha was quite right, thought Arthur, she 
did look beautiful, there was such depth and 
rest in her clear eyes, such a wealth of happy 
triumph written on her features. She might 
have sat that morning as a study of the ' Venus 
Victrix.' Her talk, too, was as bright as herself. 
She laughed and shone and sparkled Kke the 
rain-drops on the bamboo sprays that rocked in 
the sunshine, and whenever she addressed her- 
self to Arthm', which was often enough, every 
sentence seemed wrapped in tender meaning. 
Her whole life went out towards him, a palpable 
thing ; she waited on his words and basked in his 
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smfle. Mildred Carr did nothing by halves. 

Arthur was the least cheerful of the three, 
though at times he tried his best to join in 
Mildred's merriment. Anyone who knew him 
well could have told that he was suffering from 
one of his fits of constitutional melancholy, and a 
physiognomist, looking at the somewhat dreamy 
eyes and pensive face, would probably have 
added that he neither was nor ever would be an 
entirely happy man. 

By degrees, however, he seemed to get the 
l)etter of his thoughts, whatever they might be. 

< Now, Arthur, if you are quite awake,' began, 
or rather went on, Mildred, * perhaps you will 
come to the window. I have something to 
ehow you.' 

^Here I am at your service, what may it be V 

* Good ; now look, do you see that little vessel 
in the bay beneath there to the right of Leeuw 
Kockf 

* Yes, and uncommonly pretty she is ; what of 
herf 

* What of her ? Why, she is my yacht.' 
' Your yacht.' 

' Goodness gracious, Mildred, you don't mean 
to say that you've been buying a yacht and told 
me nothing about it ? Just think ! Well, I call 
that sly.' 
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' Yes, my dear Agatha, I have ; a yacht and a 
ready-made crew, and the very prettiest saloon 
in the world, and sleeping-cabins that you will 
think it an honour to be sea-sick in, and a cook's 
galley with bright copper fittings, and a cook 
with a white cap, and steam-steering gear if you 
oare to use it, and ' 

' For goodness sake don't overwhelm us ; and 
what are you going to do with your white 
elephant now that you have got it?' 

'Do with it? why, ride on it, of course. 
** Ladies and gentlemen," or rather "lady and 
gentleman." Attention ! You will both be in 
marching, or rather in sailing, order by four this 
afternoon, for at five we start for the Canaries. 
Now, no remarks ; I'm a skipper and I expect to 
be obeyed, or I'll put you in irons.' 

' Ypu've done that already,' said Arthur, sotto 
voce. 

' Mildred, I won't go and that's flat.' 

'My dear, you mean that you are afraid of 
being flat. But, Agatha, seriously, you must 
come ; nobody is sick in those semi-tropical 
waters, and if you won't I suppose it would not 
be quite the thing for Arthur and I to go alone. 
And then, my dear, just think what a splendid 
place the Canaries must be for insects.' 

p2 
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< Why?' asked 5Vgatha, solemnly. 
^ Because of all the little birds it has to support.* 
' But I thought they lived on hemp-seed.' 
' Oh, no — ^not in their native land.' 
' Well, I suppose I must go ; but I really 
beUeve that you will kill me with your mania 
for sea-voyages, Mildred. I suppose you will 
take -to ballooning next.' 

' That is by no means a bad idea ; I should 
like to see you in a balloon, Agatha.' 

'Mildred, I know where to draw the line. 
Into a balloon I will never go. I have been into 
a Madeira sledge, and that is quite enough for 
me. I always dream about it twice a week.' 

' Well, my dear, I promise never to ask you 
when I want to go ballooning ; Arthur and I will 
go by ourselves. It would be a grand oppor- 
tunity for a Ute-oL'tHe. And now go and see 
about getting the things ready, there's a dear ; 
and, Arthur, do you send John down to Miles' 
for yoiu* portmanteau.' 

' Hadn't I better go and see about it myself?' 
* Certainly not ; I want you to help me, and 
come down and talk to the skipper, for he will 
be under your orders, you know. He is such a 
delightful sailor-man, perfect down to his quid, 
and always says, "Ay, ay," in the orthodox 
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fashion. Certainly yon must not go ; I will not 
trust you out of my sight — ^you might run away 
and leave me ^lone, and then what should I do?' 

Arthur laughed and acquiesced. Sitting down, 
he wrote a note asking the manager of the hotel 
to send his things up to the Quinta Carr, to- 
gether with his account, as he was leaving 
Madeira for the present. 

The rest of the morning was spent by every- 
body in busy preparation. Boxes were packed and 
provisions shipped sufficient to victual an Arctic 
expedition. At last everything was ready, and 
at a little after three they went down the steps 
leading to the tiny bay, and, embarking on the 
smart boat that was waiting for them, were con- 
veyed in safety to the Evening Star, for such 
was the yacht's name. Arthur suggested that 
it should be changed to the Mildred Carr, and 
got snubbed for his pains. 

The Evening Star was a beautiful craft, built 
on fine Hues, but for all that a wonderful boat 
in a heavy sea. She was a three-masted 
schooner, square-rigged forward, of large beam. 
Her fittings below were perfect down to the 
painted panels after Watteau in the saloon, and 
the electric bells, and she was rigged either to 
sail or steam as might be most convenient On 
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the present occasion, as there was not the slight- 
est hurry and no danger of a lee-shore, it was 
determined that they should not avail them- 
selves of the steam-power, so the propeller was 
hoisted up and everything got ready for that 
most delightful thing, a long cruise under canvas. 
Arthur was perfectly charmed with every- 
thing he saw, and so was Agatha Terry, until 
they got under weigh, when she discovered that 
a mail-steamer was a joke compared with the 
yacht in the matter of motion. In short, the 
unfortunate Agatha was soon reduced to her 
normal condition of torpor. Mildred always 
declared that she hibernated on board ship Hke 
a dormouse or a bear. She was not very sea- 
sick, she simply lay and slept, eating very Kttle, 
and thinking not at all. 

* By the way,' said Arthur, as they sailed out 
of the bay, ' I never gave any directions about 
my letters.' 

* Oh ! that will not matter,' answered Mildred, 
carelessly, for they were leaning over the tafif- 
rail together ; ' they will keep them for you at 
^ Miles' Hotel." But, my dear boy, do you know 
what time it is? Ten minutes to seven; that 
dreadful bell will be going in a minute, and the 
soup will be spoiled. Run and get ready, do.' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

When dinner was over — Miss Terry would have 
none — they went and sat upon the moonlit 
deck. The little vessel was under all her canvas, 
for the breeze was light, and skimmed over the 
water hke a gull with its wings spread. In the 
low light Madeira was nothing but a blot on the 
sky-line. The crew were forward, with the 
solitary exception of the man steering the vessel 
from his elevated position on the bridge ; and 
sitting as they were, abaft the deck-cabin, the 
two were utterly alone between the great 
silences of the stars and of the sea. She looked 
into his face, and it was tender towards her — 
that night was made for lovers — and tears of 
happiness stood in her eyes. She took his hand 
in hers, and her head nestled upon his breast. 

*I should Hke to sail on for ever so, quite 
alone with you, I never again wish to see the 
land or the sun, or any other sea than this, or 
any other eyes than yours, to hear any more of 
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the things that I have known, to learn to know 
any fresh things. If I could choose, I would 
ask that I might now glide gently from your 
arms into those of eternal sleep. Oh ! Arthur, I 
am so happy now — so happy that I scarcely 
dare to speak, for fear lest I should break the 
spell, and I feel so good — so much nearer hea- 
ven. When I think of all my past life, it seems 
like a stupid dream full of little nothings, of 
which I cannot recall any memory except that 
they were empty and without meaning. But 
the futtre is worse than the past, because it 
lodks fair, and snakes always hide in flowers. 
It makes me afraid. How do I know what the 
future will bring ? I wish that the present — 
the pleasant, certain present that I hold with 
my hand — could last for ever.' 

'Who does know, Mildred? If the human 
race could see the pleasant surprises in store for 
it individually, I believe that it would drown 
itself en masse. Who has not sometimes caught 
at the skirt of to-day and cried, " Stay a little — 
do not let to-morrow come yet !" You know 
the lines — 

" O temps suspends ton vol, et vous heures propices 
Suspendez votre cours, 
Laissez nous savourer les rapides dellces 
Des plus beaux de noa jours.*' 
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Lamartine only crystallised an universal aspira- 
tion when he wrote that/ 

' Oh I Arthur, I tell you of love and happi- 
ness wide as the great sea round us, and you 
talk of "universal aspirations." It is the first 
oold breath from that grey-skied future that I 
fear. Oh! dear, I wonder — you do not know 
how I wonder — ^if, should you ask me again, I 
shall ever with a clear conscience be able to 
say, " Arthur, I will marry you." ' 

'My dear, I asked you to be my wife last 
night, and what I said then I say again now. 
In any case, until you dismiss me, I considier 
myself bound to you; but I tell you frankly 
that I should myself prefer that you would 
marry me for both our sakes.' 

' How cold and correct you are, how clearly 
you reaHse the position in which I am Ukely to 
be put, and in what a gentlemanlike way you 
assure me that your honour will always keep 
you bound to me ! That is a weak thread, 
Arthur, in matters of the heart. Let Angela 
reappear as my rival, — would honour keep you 
to my side? Honour, forsooth! it is like a 
nurse's bogey in the cupboard — ^it is a shibboleth 
men use to frighten naughty women with, which 
for themselves is almost devoid of meaning. 
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Even in this light I can see your face flush at 
her name. What chance shall I ever have 
against her V 

' Do not speak of her, Mildred ; let her memory 
be dead between us. She who belonged to me 
before God, and whom I beHeved in as I beKev© 
in my God, she ofiered me the most deadly 
insult that a woman can offer to a man she loves 
— she sold herself. What do I care what the 
price was, whether it were money, or position, 
or convenience, or the approbation of her sur- 
roundings? The result is the same. Never 
mention her name to me again ; I tell you that 
I hate her.' 

' What a tirade ! There is warmth enough 
about you now. I shall be careful how I touch 
on the subject again; but your very .energy 
shows that you are deceiving yourself. I 
wish I could hear you speak of me Uke that, 
because then I should know you loved me. 
Oh ! if she only knew it — she has her revenge 
for all your bitter words. You are lashed to 
her chariot-wheels, Arthur. You do not hate 
her; on the contrary, you still long to see her 
face ; it is still your secret and most cherished 
hope that you will meet her again either in this 
or another world. You love her as much as 
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ever. If she were dead, you could bear it ; but 
the sharpest sting of your suffering lies in the 
humihating sense that you are forced to worship 
a god you know to be false, and to give your 
own pure love to a woman whom you see 
debased.' 

He put his hands to his face and groaned 
aloud. 

' You are right,' he said. ' I would rather 
have known her dead than know her as she 
is. But there is no reason why I should bore 
you with all this.' 

* Arthur, you are nothing if not considerate, 
and I do not pretend that this is a very pleas- 
ant conversation for me; but I began it, so I 
suppose I must endure to see you groaning 
for another woman. You say,' she went on,^ 
with a sudden flash of passion, * that you should 
like to see her dead. I say that I should like 
to kill her, for she has struck me a double blow 
— she has injured you whom I love, and she has 
beggared me of your affection. Oh! Arthur,' 
she continued, changing her voice and throw- 
ing a caressing arm about his neck, ' have you 
no heart left to give m« ? is there no lingering 
spark that / can cherish and blow to flame ? I 
will never treat you so, dear. Learn to love^ 
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me, and I will marry you and make yon happy, . 
make you forget this faithless woman with the 

angel face. I will ' here her voice broke 

down in sobs, and in the starKght the great 
tears gUstened upon her coral-tinted face Hke 
dew-drops on a pomegranate's blushing rind. 

' There, there, dear, I will try to forget ; don't 
cry,' and he touched her on the forehead with 
his lips. 

She stopped, and then said, with just the 
faintest tinge of bitterness in her voice, ' If it 
had been Angela who cried, you would not be 
so cold, you would have kissed away her tears.' 

Who can say what hidden chord of feehng 
those words touched, or what memories they 
awoke ? but their effect upon Arthur was strik- 
ing. He sprang up upon the deck, his eyes 
blazing, and his face white with anger. 

'How often,' he said, 'must I forbid you to 
mention the name of that woman to me ? Do 
you take a pleasure in torturing me? Curse 
her, may she eat out her empty heart in soKtude, 
and find no living thing to comfort her ! May 
she suffer as she makes me suffer, till her life 
becomes a hell ' 

' Be quiet, Arthur, it is shameful to say such 
things.' 
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He stopped, and after the sharp ring of His 
voice, that echoed like the cry wrung from a 
person in intense pain, the loneKness and quiet 
of the night were very deep. And then an 
answer came to his mad, unmanly imprecations. 
For suddenly the air round them was filled with 
the sound of his own name uttered in such wild, 
despairing accents as, once heard, were not like- 
ly to be forgotten, accents which seemed to be 
around them and over them, and heard in their 
own brains, and yet to come traveUing from 
immeasurable distances across the waste of 
waters. 

' Arthur ! Arthur /' 

The soxmd that had sprung from nothing died 
away into nothingness again, and the moonlight 
glanced, and the waters heaved, and gave no 
sign of the place of its birth. It had come and 
gone, awful, untraceable, and in the place of its 
solemnity reigned silence absolute. 

They looked at each other with scared eyes. 

' As lam a living man that voice was Angelas r 

This was all he said. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Dr. Williamson was a rising young practitioner 
at Roxham, and, what is more, a gentleman and 
a doctor of real ability. 

On the night that Lady Bellamy took the 
poison he sat up very late, till the dawn, in fact, 
working up his books of reference with a view to 
making himself as much the master as possible 
of the symptoms and most approved treatment 
in such cases of insanity as appeared to resemble 
Angela Caresfoot's. He had been called in to 
see her by Mr. Fraser, and had come away 
intensely interested from a medical point of view, 
and very much puzzled. 

At length he shut up his books with a sigh — 
for, like most books, though fall of generalities, 
they did not tell him much — and went to bed. 
Before he had been asleep very long, however, 
the surgery bell was violently rung, and, having 
dressed himself with the rapidity characteristic 
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of doctors and schoolboys, lie descended to find 
a frightened footman waiting outside, from whom 
he gathered that something dreadful had hap- 
pened to Lady Bellamy, who had been found 
lying apparently dead upon the floor of her 
drawing-room. Providing himself with some 
powerful restoratives and a portable electric bat- 
tery he drove rapidly over to Rewtham House. 

Here he found the patient laid upon a sofa 
in the room where she had been found, and sur- 
rounded by a mob of terrified and half-dressed 
servants. At first he thought Ufe was quite 
extinct, but presently he fancied that he could 
detect a ,faint tremor of the heart. He applied 
the most powerful of his restoratives and ad- 
ministered a sharp current from the battery, and, 
after a considerable time, was rewarded by see- 
ing the patient open her eyes — but only to shut 
them again immediately. Directing his assistant 
to continue the treatment, he tried to elicit some 
information from the servants as to what had 
happened, but all he could gather was that 
the maid had received a message not to sit up. 
This made him suspicious of an attempt at 
suicide, and just then his eye fell upon a wine- 
glass that lay upon the floor, broken at the 
shank. He took it up ; in the bowl there was 
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still a drop or two of liquid. He smelt it, then 
dipped his finger in and taeted it, with the result 
that his tongue was burnt and became rough 
and numb. Then his suspicions were confirmed. 

Presently Lady Bellamy opened her eyes 
again, and this time there was intelHgence in 
them. She gazed round her with a wondering-^ 
air. Next she spoke. 

'Where am If 

' In your own drawing-room, Lady Bellamy, 
Be quiet now, you will be better presently.' 

She tried first to move her head, then her arm, 
then her lower limbs, but they would not stir. 
By this time her faculties were wide awake. 

' ktQ you the doctor ?' she said. 

' Yes, Lady Bellamy.' 

' Then tell me why cannot I move my arms.' 

He lifted her hand ; it fell again Hke a lump 
of lead — and Dr. Williamson looked very grave. 
Then he appUed a current of electricity. 

« Do you feel that V he asked. 

She shook her head. 

« Why cannot I move ? Do not trifle with me, 
tell me quick.'^.- 

Dr. Williamson was a young man and had not 
quite conquered nervousness. In his confusion 
he muttered something about ' paralysis.' 
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< How is it that I am not dead V 

*I have brought you back to life, but pray do 
not talk.' 

' You fool, why could you not let me die ? 
You mean that you have brought my mind to 
life, and left my body dead. I feel now that I 
am quite paralysed.' 

• He could not answer her, what she said was 
only too true, and his look told her so. She 
gazed steadily at him for a moment as he bent 
over her, and reaHsed all the horrors of her 
position, and for the first time in her life her 
proud spirit absolutely gave way. For a few 
seconds she was silent, and then, without any 
change coming over the expression of her fea- 
tures — for the wild gaze with which she had 
faced eternity was for ever frozen there — she 
broke out into a succession of the most heart- 
rending shrieks that it had ever been his lot to 
listen to. At last she stopped exhausted. 

' Kill me I' she whispered, hoarsely, ' kill me !' 

It was a dreadful scene. 

As the doctors afterwards concluded, rightly 
or wrongly, a very curious thing had happened 
to Lady Bellamy. Either the poison she had 
taken — and they were never able to discover 
what its exact nature was, nor would she en- 
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lighten them — ^had grown less deadly during all 
the years that she had kept it, or she had par- 
tially defeated her object by taking an overdose, 
or, as seemed more probable, there was some 
acid in the wine in which it had been mixed 
that had had the strange eflfect of rendering it 
to a certain degree innocuous. Its result, how- 
ever, was, as she guessed, to render her a hope- 
less paralytic for life. 

At length the patient sank into the coma of 
exhaustion, and Dr. Williamson was able to 
leave her in the care of a brother-practitioner 
whom he had sent for, and in that of his assist- 
ant. Sir John had been sent for, but had not 
arrived. It was then eleven o'clock, and at one 
the doctor was summoned as a witness to attend 
the inquest on George Caresfoot. He had, there- 
fore, two hours at his disposal, and these he deter- 
mined to utilise by driving round to see Angela, 
who was still lying at Mr. Eraser's vicarage. 

Mr. Fraser heard him coming, and met him in 
the little drive. He briefly told him what he 
had just seen, and what, in his opinion, Lady 
Bellamy's fate must be — one of Uving death. 
The clergyman's remark was characteristic. 

* And yet,' he said, * there are people in the 
world who say that there is no God.' 
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* How is Mrs. Caresfoot V asked the doctor. 

' She had a dreadful fit of raving this morn- 
ing, and we had to tie her down in bed. She is 
quieter now, poor dear. There, listen.' 

At that moment, through the open window of 
the bed-room, they heard a sweet, though un- 
trained voice beginning to sing. It was An- 
gela's, and she was singing snatches of an old- 
fashioned sailor-song, one of several which Arthur 
had taught her. 

' Fare ye well, and adieu to all you Spanish ladies, 
Fare ye well, and adieu to ye, ladies of- Spain, 
For weVe received orders to return to Old England, 
But we hope in a short time to see you again. 

* We hove our ship to with the wind atsou'-west, my boys: 
We hove our ship to for to strike soundings clear ; 

It was forty -five fathom and a grey sandy bottom ; 
Then we filled our main topsail, and up channel did steer. 

* The signal was made for the grand fleet to anchor, 
All in the Downs that night for to meet ; 

So cast off your shank-painter, let go your cat's-topper, 
Haul up your clew-garnets, let fly tack and sheet.' 

Without waiting to hear any more, they went 

up the stairs and entered the bed-room. The 

first person they saw was Pigott, who had 

been sent for to nurse Angela, standing by the 

side of the bed, and a trained nurse at a 

little table at the foot mixing some medicine 

q2 
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On the bed itself lay Angela, shorn of all her 
beautiful hair, her face flushed as with fever, 
except where a blue weal bore witness to the 
blow from her husband's cruel whip, her head 
thrown back, and a strange light in her wild 
eyes. She was tied down in the bed, with a 
broad horse-girth stretched across her breast, 
but she had wrenched one arm free, and with it 
was beating time to her song on the bed-clothes. 
She caught sight of Mr. F];aser at once, and 
seemed to recognise him, for she stopped her 
singing and laughed. 

' That's a pretty old song, isn't it f she said. 
* Somebody taught it me — who was it ? Some- 
body — a long while ago. But I know another 
—I know another. You'll like it ; you are a 
clergyman, you know.' And she began again, 

' Says the parson one day as I cursed a Jew, 
Now do you not know that that is a sin ? 
Of you sailors I fear there are but a few 
That St. Peter to heaven will ever let in. 
Says I, Mr. Parson, to tell you my mind, 
Few sailors to knock were ever yet seen ; 
Those who travel by land may steer against wind, 
But we shape a course for Fiddler's Green.' 

Suddenly she stopped, and her mind wan- 
dered off to the scene of two days previous with 
Arthur by the lake, and she began to quote the 
words wrung from the bitterness of his heart. 
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, ' " You miserable woman, do you know what 
you are ? Shame upon you ! Were you not 
married yesterday?" It is quite true, Arthur 
— oh yes, quite true ! Say what you Hke of 
me, Arthur — I deserve it all ; but oh ! Arthur, I 
love you so. Don't be hard upon me — I love 
you so, dear! Kill me if you like, dear, but 
don't talk to me so. I shall go mad — I shall go 
mad !' and she broke into a flood of weeping. 

' Poor dear, she has been going on like that, 
oflfand on, all night. It clean breaks my heart 
to see it, and that's the holy truth,' and Pigott 
looked very much as though she were going to 
cry herself. 

By this time Angela had ceased weeping, and 
was brooding sullenly with her face buried in 
the pillow. 

' There is absolutely nothing to be done,' said 
the doctor. 'We can only trust to her fine 
constitution and youth to pull her thi'ough. 
She has received a series of dreadful mental 
shocks, and it is very doubtful if she will ever 
get over them. It is a pity to think that such 
a splendid creature may become permanently 
insane — :is it not ? You must be very careful, 
Pigott, that she does not do herself an injury ; 
she is just in the state that she may throw her- 
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self out of the window or cut her throat. And 
now I must be going ; I will call in again to- 
night.' 

Mr. Fraser accompanied him down to the 
gate, where he had left his trap. Before they 
got out of the front door, Angela had roused 
herself again, and they could hear her begin- 
ning to quote Homer, and then breaking out 
into snatches of her sailor-songs. 

' '* High aloft amongst the rigging 
Sings the loud exulting gale.^' 

That's hke me. I sing too,' an.d then followed 
peal upon peal of mad laughter. 

' A very sad case ! She has a poor chance, I 
fear.' 

Mr. Fraser was too much aflfected to answer 
him. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Public feeling in Marlshire was much excited 
about the Caresfoot tragedy, and, when it be- 
came known that Lady Bellamy had attempted 
to commit suicide, the excitement was trebled^ 
It is not often that the dullest and most highly 
respectable part of an eminently dull and re- 
spectable county gets such a chance of cheerful 
and interesting conversation as these two events 
gave rise to. We may be sure that the god- 
send was duly appreciated ; indeed, the whole 
story is up to this hour a favourite subject of 
conversation in those parts. 

Of course the members of the poUte society of 
the neighbourhood of Roxham were divided into 
two camps. The men all thought that Angela 
had been shamefully treated, the elder and most 
intensely respectable ladies for the most part 
inchned to the other sidie of the question. It 
not being their habit to look at matters from 
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the same point of view in which they present 
themselves to a man's nicer sense of honour, 
they could see no great harm in George Cares- 
foot's stratagems. A man so rich, they argued, 
was perfectly entitled to buy his wife. The 
marriage had been arranged, like their own, on 
the soundest property basis, and the woman who 
rose in rebelKon against a husband merely be- 
cause she loved another man, or some such 
romantic nonsense, deserved all she got. Gone 
mad, had she ? — well, it was a warning ! And 
these aristocratic matrons sniffed and turned up 
their noses. They felt that Angela, by going 
mad and creating a public excitement, had 
entered a mute protest against the recognised 
rules of marriage sale-and-barter as practised in 
this country — and Zululand. Having daughters 
to dispose of, they resented this, and poor 
Angela was for years afterwards spoken of 
among them as that ' immoral girl.' 

But the lower and more human strata of 
society did not sympathise with this feeUng. 
On the contrary, they were all for Angela and 
the dog Aleck who was supposed to have choked 
that ' carroty warmint,' George. 

The inquest on George's body was held at 
Eoxham, and was the object of the greatest 
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possible interest. Indeed, the public excite- 
ment was so great that the coroner was, perhaps 
insensibly, influenced by it, and allowed the 
inquiry to travel a little beyond its professed 
object of ascertaining the actual cause of death, 
with the result that many of the details of the 
wicked plot from which Angela had been the 
principal suflerer became public property. Need- 
less to say that they did not soothe the feehngs 
of an excited crowd. When Philip, after spend- 
ing one of the worst half hours of his life in the 
witness-box, at length escaped with such shreds 
of reputation as he had hitherto possessed alto- * 
gether torn off his back, his greeting from the 
mob outside the court may fairly be described 
as a warm one. As the witnesses' door closed 
behind him, he found himself at one end of a 
long lane that was hedged on both sides by *% 
faces not without a touch of ferocity about them, 
and with diflSculty kept clear by the available 
force of the five Roxham policemen. 

' Who sold his daughter V shouted a great 
fellow in his ear. 

* Let me come, there's a dear man, and have 
a look at Judas,' said a skinny little woman 
with a squint to an individual who blocked her 
view. 
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The crowd caught at the word. ' Judas !' it 
shouted, ' go and hang yourself. Judas ! Judas!' 

How Phihp got out of that he never quite 
knew, but he did get out somehow. 

Meanwhile Sir John Bellamy was being ex- 
amined in court, and, notwithstanding the 
almost aggressive innocence of his appearance, 
he was not ha\ing a very good time. It 
chanced that he had fallen into the hands of 
a rival lawyer, who hated him Hke poison, and 
had good reason to hate him. It is wonderful, 
by the way, how enemies do spring up round a 
man in trouble like dogs who bite a wounded 
companion to death; and on the same principle. 
He is defenceless. This gentleman would insist - 
on conducting the witnesses' examination on 
the basis that he knew all about the fraud prac- 
tised with reference to the supposed death of 
Arthur Heigham. Now, it will be remembered 
that Sir John, in his last interview with Lady 
Bellamy, had declared that there was no tittle 
of evidence against him, and that it would be 
impossible to implicate him in the exposure that 
must overtake her. To a certain extent he was 
right, but on one point he had overshot himself, 
for at that very inquest Mr. Fraser stated on 
oath that he (Mr. Fraser) had spoken of Arthur 
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Heigham's death in the presence of Sir John 
Bellamy, and had not been contradicted. 

In vain did Sir John protest that Mr. Fraser 
must be mistaken. Both the jury and the pubha 
looked at the probabihties of the matter, and^ 
though his protestations were accepted in silence, 
when he left the witness-box there was not a 
man in court but was morally certain that he 
had been privy to the plot, and, so far as repu- 
tation was concerned, he was a ruined man. 
And yet legally there was not a jot of evidence 
against him. But public opinion required that 
a scapegoat should be found, and it was now 
his lot to figure as that unlucky animal. 

By the time he reached the exit into the 
street, the impression that he had had a hand in 
the business had in some mysterious way com- 
municated itself to the mob outside, many a 
member of which had some old grudge to settle 
with ' Lawyer Bellamy,' if only chance put an 
opportunity in their way. As he stepped 
through the door, utterly ignorant of the greet- 
ing which awaited him, his ears were assailed by 
an awful yell, followed by a storm of hoots and 
hisses. i 

Sir John turned pale, and looked for a means 
of escape ; but the policeman who had let him 
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out had locked the door behind him, and all 
round him was the angry mob. 

* Here comes the that started the swim,' 

' roared a voice, as soon as there was a momen- 
tary lull. 

* Gentlemen — ' piped Sir John, all the pippin 
hue gone from his cheeks, and rubbing his 
white ha ads together nervously. 

< Yah, he poisoned his own poor wife !' shouted 
a woman with a baby. 

* Ladies — ' went on Sir John, in agonised 
tones. 

* Pelt him I' yelled a sweet little boy of ten or 
so, suiting the action to the word, and planting 
a rotten egg full upon Sir John's imposing brow. 

' No, no,' said the woman who had nicknamed 
Philip ' Judas.' ' Why don't you drop him in 
the pond ? There's only two feet of water, and 
it's soft falling on the mud. You can pelt him 
afterwards^ 

The idea was received with acclamation, and 
notwithstanding his own eflForts to the contrary, 
backed as they were by those of the five police- 
men, before he knew where he was. Sir John 
found himself being hustled by a lot of sturdy 
fellows towards the filthy duck-pond, like an 
aristocrat to the guillotine. They soon arrived, 
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and then followed the most painful experience 
of all his life, one of which the very thought 
would ever afterwards move him most pro- 
foundly. Two strong men, utterly heedless of 
his yells and lamentations, took him by the 
heels, and two yet stronger than they caught 
him by his plump and tender wrists, and then, 
under the directions of the woman with the 
squint, they began to swing him from side to 
side. As soon as the lady directress considered 
that the impetus was suiEcient, she said, ' Now,' 
and away he went like a swallow, only to land, 
when his flying powers were exhausted, plump 
in the middle of the duck-pond. 

Some ten seconds afterwards, a pillar of 
shmy mud arose and staggered towards the 
bank, where a crowd of little -boys, each hold- 
ing something oflensive in his right hand, were 
eagerly awaiting its arrival. The squint-eyed 
woman contemplated the figure with the most 
intense satisfaction. 

' He sold me up once,' she murmured ; * but 
we're quits now. That's it, lads, let him have it.' 

But we will drop a veil over this too painful 
scene. Sir John Bellamy was unwell for some 
days afterwards ; when he recovered, he shook 
the dust of Roxham off his shoes for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A FORTNIGHT or SO afterwards, when the pubhc 
excitement occasioned by the Caresfoot tragedy- 
had been partially eclipsed by a particularly 
thrilling child-murder and suicide, a change for 
the better took place in Angela's condition. 
One night, after an unusually violent fit of. 
raving, she suddenly went to sleep about twelve 
o'clock, and slept all that night and all the next 
day. About half-past nine on the following 
evening, the watchers in her room — namely 
Pigott, Mr. Fraser, and Dr. WilHamson, who 
was trying to make out what this deep sleep 
meant — were suddenly astonished at seeing her 
sit up in her bed in a listening attitude, as 
though she could hear something that interested 
her intensely, for the webbing that tied her 
down had been temporarily removed, and then 
cry, in a tone of the most living angaKh,,and 
yet with a world of passionate remonstrance in 
her voice. 
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< Arthur^ Arthur /' 

Then she sank down again for a few minutes. It 
was the same night that Mildred and Arthur sat 
together on the deck of the Evening Star. Pres- 
ently she opened her eyes, and the doctor saw 
that there was no longer any madness in them, 
only great trouble. Her glance first fell upon 
Pigott. 

' Run,' she said, ' run and stop him ; he can- 
not have gone far. Bring him back to me ; 
quick, or he will be gone.' 

' Who do you mean, dear V 

' Arthur, of course^— Arthur.' 

' Hush, Angela !' said Mr. Fraser, ' he has been 
gone a long time ; you have been very ill.' 

She did not say anything, but turned her face 
to the pillow and wept, apparently as much 
from exhaustion as from any other cause, and 
then dropped off to sleep again. 

' Her reason is saved,' said Dr. Williamson, as 
soon as they were outside the door. 

' Thanks be to Providence and you, doctor.' 

^ Thanks to Providence alone. It is a case in 
which I could do little or nothing. It is a most 
merciful deliverance. All that you have to do 
now is to keep her perfectly quiet, and, above 
all, do not let her father come near her at pres- 
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ent. I will call in and tell him. Lady Bellamy? 
Oh ! about the same. She is a strange woman ; 
she never complains, and rarely speaks — though 
twice I have heard her break out shockingly. 
There will never be any alteration in her case 
till the last alteration. Good-bye ; I will look 
round to-morrow.' 

After this, Angela's recovery was, compara- 
tively speaking, rapid, though of course the 
effects of so severe a shock to the nervous sys- 
tem could not be shaken off" in a day. Though 
she was no longer mad, she was still in a dis- 
turbed state of mind, and subject to strange 
dreams or visions. One in particular that visited 
her several nights in succession made a great 
impression upon her. 

First, it would seem to her that she was wide 
awake in the middle of the night, and there 
would creep oyer her a sense of unmeasured 
space, infinite silence, and intense soUtude. She 
would think that she was standing on a dais at 
the end of a vast hall, down which ran endless 
rows of pillars supporting an inky sky which was 
the roof. There was no light in the hall, yet 
she could clearly see ; there was no sound, 
but she could hear the silence. Only a soft 
radiance shone from her eyes and brow. She 
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was not afraid, though lonely, but she felt that 
something would presently come to make an 
end of solitude. And so she stood for many 
years or ages — she could not tell which — trying 
to fathom the mystery of that great place, and 
watching the light that streamed from her fore- 
head strike upon the marble floor and pillars, or 
thread the darkness like a shooting star, only to 
reveal new depths of blackness beyond those it 
pierced. At length there came, softly falling 
from the sky-roof which never stirred to any pass- 
ing breeze, a flake of snow larger than a dove's 
wing; but it was blood-red, and in its centre 
shone a wonderful light that made its passage 
through the darkness a track of glory. As it 
passed gently downwards without sound, she 
thought that it threw the shadow of a hrnnan face. 
It Kt upon the marble floor, and the red snow 
melted there and turned to blood, but the light 
that had been its heart shone on pure and steady. 

Looking up again, she saw that the vault 
above her was thick with thousands upon thou- 
sands of these flakes, each glowing Hke a crim- 
son lamp, and each throwing its own shadow. One 
of the shadows was like George, and she shud- 
dered as it passed. And ever as they touched the 
marble pavement, the flakes melted and became 
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blood, and some of the lights went out, but the 
most part burnt on, till at length there was no 
longer any floor, but a dead-sea of blood on 
which floated a myriad points of fire. 

And then it all grew clear to her, for a voice 
in her mind spoke and said that this was one of 
God's store-houses for human souls; that the 
light was the soul, and the red in the snow which 
turned to blood was the sin that had, during its 
earthly passage, stained its first purity. The 
tsea of blood before her was the sum of the 
scarlet wickedness of her age ; from every soul 
there came some to swell its awful waters. 

At length the red snow ceased to fall, and a 
sound that was not a voice, but yet spoke, 
pealed through the silence, asking if all were 
ready. The voice that had spoken in her mind 
answered, * No, he has not come who is to see.' 
Then, looking upwards, she saw, miles on 
miles away, a bright being with half-shut wings 
flashing fast towards her, and she knew that it 
was Arthur, and the loneliness left her. He lit 
a breathing radiance by her side, and again the 
great sound pealed, * Let in the living waters, 
and cleanse away the sins of this generation.' 

It echoed and died away, and there followed 
a tumult like the flow of an angry sea. A 
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mighty wind swept past her, and after it an 
ocean of molten crystal came rushing through 
the iUimitable hall. The sea and the wind 
purged away the blood and put out the lamps, 
leaving behind them a glow of light like that 
upon her brow, and where the lamps had been 
«tood myriads of seraphic beings, whilst from ten 
thousand tongues rang forth a paean of celestial 
«ong. 

Then everything vanished, and deep gloom, 
that was not, however, dark to her, settled 
round them. Taking Arthur by the hand, she 
spread her white wings and circled upwards. Far, 
far they sailed, till they reached a giant peak 
that spHt space in twain. Here they alighted, and 
watched the masses of cloud tearing through the 
gulfs on either side of them, and, looking beyond 
and below, gazed upon the shining worlds that 
peopled space beneath them. 

From the cloud-drifts to 'the right and left 
came a noise as of the soughing of many 
wings ; but they did not know what caused it, 
till presently the vapours lifted, and they saw 
that alongside of and beneath them two separ- 
ate streams of souls were passing on outstretched 
pinions : one stream, that to their left, proceed- 
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ing.to their earthly homes, and one, that to the 
right, returning from them. Those who went 
wore grief upon their shadowy faces, and had 
sad-coloured wings ; but those who returned 
seemed for the most part happy, and their wings 
were tipped with splendour. 

The never-ending stream that came flowed 
from a far-oflF glory, and that Which returned, 
having past the dividing cliff on which they 
stood, was changed into a multitude of the 
red snow-flakes with the glowing hearts, and 
dropped gently downwards. 

So they stood, in happy peace, never tiring, 
from millenixnn to millenium. They watched 
new worlds collecting out of chaos, they saw 
them speed upon their high aerial course till, 
grown hoary, their foundation-rocks crumbling 
with age, they wasted away into the vastness 
whence they had gathered, to be replaced by 
fresh creations that in their turn took form, 
teemed with life, waxed, waned, and vanished. 

At length there came an end, and the sough- 
ing of wings was silent for ever ; no more souls 
went downwards, and none came up from the 
earths. Then the distant gloiy»from which the 
souls had come moved towards them with awful 
mutterings and robed in lightning, and space 
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was filled with spirits, one of whom, sweeping 
past them, cried with a loud voice, * Children, 
Time is dead ; now is the beginning of know- 
ledge.' And she turned to Arthur, who had 
grown more radiant than the star which gleamed 
upon his forehead, and kissed him. 
Then she would wake. 

Time passed on, and gradually health and 
strength came back to Angela, till at last she 
was as powerful in mind, and — if that were pos- 
sible — except that she was shorn of her lovely 
hair, more beautiful in body than she had been 
before her troubles overwhelmed her. Of 
Arthur she thought a great deal — indeed, she 
thought of little else ; but it was with a sort of 
hopelessness that precluded action. Nobody 
had mentioned his name to her, as it was 
thought wiser not to do so, though Pigott and 
Mr. Fraser had, in as gentle terms as they could 
command, told her of the details of the plot 
against her, and of the consequences to the 
principal actors in it. Nor had she spoken of 
him. It seemed to her that she had lost him for 
good, that he could never come back to her 
after what had passed, that he must hate her 
too much. She supposed that, in acting as he 
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did, he was aware of all the cu'cumstarices of 
her marriage, and could find no excuses for her. 
She did not even know where he was, and, in 
her ignorance of the uses of private detectives^ 
and advertisements, had no idea how to find 
out. And so she suffered in. silence, and only- 
saw him in her dreams. 

She still stopped at the vicarage with Pigott ; 
nor had there as yet been any talk of her re- 
turning to the Abbey House. Indeed, she had 
not seen her father since the day of her mar- 
riage. But, now that she had recovered, she 
felt that something must be done about it. 
Wondering what it should be, she one after* 
noon walked to the churchyard, where she had 
not been since her illness, and, once there, made 
her way naturally to her mother's grave. She 
was moving very quietly, and had almost 
reached the tree under which Hilda Caresfoot 
lay, when she became aware that there was 
already somebody kneeling by the grave, with 
his head rested against the marble cross. 

It was her father. Her shadow falling upon 
him, he turned and saw her, and they stood 
looking at each other. She was shocked at the 
dreadful alteration in his face. It was now that 
of an old man, nearly worn out with suffering. 
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He put his hand before his eyes and said, 
' Angela, how can I face yon, least of all here?' 
For a moment the memory of her bitter 
wrongs swelled in her heart, for she now to a 
great extent understood what her father's part 
in the plot had been, and she regarded him in 
silence. 

' Father,' she said, presently, * 1 have been in 
the hands of God, and not in yours, and though 
you have helped to ruin my life, and have very 
nearly driven me into a madhouse, I can still 
say, let the past be the past. But why do you 
look so wretched? You should look happy; 
you have got the land — my price, you know,' 
and she laughed a Kttle bitterly. 

'Why do I look wretched? Because I am 
given over to a curse that you cannot under- 
stand, and 1 am not alone. Where are those 
who plotted against you ? George dead, Bel- 
lamy gone. Lady Bellamy paralysed hand and 
foot, and myself — although I did not plot, I only 
let them be — accursed. But, if you can forget 
the past, why do you not come back to my 
house ? Of course I cannot force you ; you are 
free and rich, and can suit yourself.' 

* I will come for a time if you wish — ^if I can 
bring Pigott with me.' 
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* You may bring twenty Pigotts, for all I care 
— so long as yon will pay for their board,' he 
added, with a touch of his old miserliness. * But 
what do you mean " for a time " V 

<I do not think I shall stop here long; I 
think that I am going into a sisterhood.' 

* Oh I well, you are your own mistress, and 
must do as you choose.' 

*Then I will come to-morrow,' and they 
parted. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

And so on the following day Angela and Pigott 
rettimed to the Abbey House, but they both felt 
that it was a sad home-coming. Indeed, if 
there had been no other cause for melancholy, 
the sight of Philip's face was enough to excite 
it in the most happy-minded person. Not that 
Angela saw much of him, however, for they still 
kept to their old habit of not living together. 
All day her father was shut up in his room trans- 
acting business that had reference to his acces- 
sion of property and the settlement of George's 
affairs ; for his cousin had died intestate, so he 
took his personalty and wound up the estate as 
heir-at-law. At night, however, he would go 
out and walk for miles, and in all weathers — he 
seemed to dread spending the dark hours at 
home. 

When Angela had been back about a month 
in the old place, she accidentally got a curious 
insight into her father's mental sufferings. 
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It so happened that one night, finding it im- 
possible to sleep, and being much oppressed by 
sorrowful thoughts, she thought that she would 
read the hours away. But the particular book 
she wanted to find was downstairs, and it 
was two o'clock in the morning, and chilly in 
the passages. However, anything is better than 
sleeplessness, and the tyranny of sad thoughts 
and empty longings ; so, throwing on her dress- 
ing-gown, she took a candle, and set oflF, think- 
ing as she went how she had in this same guise 
fled before her husband. 

She got her book, and was returning, when 
she saw that there was still a Kght in her father s 
study, and that the door was ajar. At that 
moment it so happened that an unusually sharp 
draught, coming down one of the passages of 
the rambling old house, caught her candle and 
extinguished it. Making her way to the study- 
door, she pushed it open to see if anybody was 
there previous to asking for a light. At first 
she could see nobody. On the table, which was 
covered with papers, there stood two candles, a 
brandy-bottle, and a glass. She was just mov- 
ing to the candle to get a light, when her eye 
fell on what she at first believed to be a heap 
of clothes huddled together on the floor in 
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the comer of the room. Further examination 
showed her that it was a man — she could dis- 
tinctly see the backs of his hands. Her first 
idea was that she had surprised a thief, and she 
stopped, feeling frightened and not knowing 
what to do. Just then the bundle straightened 
itself a Httle and dropped its hands, revealing to 
her wondering gaze her own father's face, which 
wore the same awful look of abject fear which 
she had seen upon it when he passed through 
the hall beneath her just before Isleworth broke 
into flame on the night of her marriage. The 
eyes appeared to be starting from the sockets in 
an eflfbrt to clearly reahse an undefinable horror, 
the hair, now daily growing greyer, was par- 
tially erect, and the paUid lips, half-opened, as 
though to speak words that would not come. 
He saw her too, but did not seem surprised at 
her. presence. Covering up his eyes again with 
one hand, he shrank further back into his 
corner, and with the other pointed to a large 
leather arm-chair in which Pigott had told her 
her grandfather had died. 

' Look there,' he whispered, hoarsely. 
* Where, father? I see nothing.' 
' There, girl, in the chair — look how it glares 
at me !' - 
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Angela stood aghast. She was alarmed, in 
defiance of her own reason, and beg£ui to catch 
the contagion of superstition. 

'This is dreadful,' she said ; * for heaven's sake 
tell me what is the matter.' 

PhiHp's ghastly gaze again fixed itself on the 
chair, and his teeth began to chatter. 

' Great God^ he said, ' it is comingJ 

And, uttering a smothered cry, he fell on his 
face in a half faint. The necessity for action 
brought Angela to herself. Seizing the water- 
bottle, she splashed some water into her father's 
face. He came to himself almost instantly. 

' Where am I V he said. ' Ah ! I remember ; 
I have not been quite well. You must not 
think anything of that. What are you doing 
down here at this time of night? Pass me that 
bottle,' and he took nearly half a tiunbler of raw 
brandy. * There, I am quite right again now ; 
I had a bad attack of indigestion, that is all. 
Good night.' 

Angela went without a word. She under- 
stood now what her father had meant when he 
said that he was 'accursed;' but she could not 
help wondering whether the brandy had any- 
thing to do with his ' indigestion.' 

On the following day the doctor came to see 
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her. It struck Angela - that he came oftener 
than was necessary, the fact being that he 
would gladly have attended her gratis all the 
year round. A doctor does not often get the 
chance of visiting such a patient. 

' You do not look quite so well to-day,' he 
said. 

' No,' she answered, with a little smile ; * I had 
bad dreams last night.' 

' Ah ! I thought so. You should try to avoid 
that sort of thing ; you are far too imaginative 
already.' 

* One cannot run away from one's dreams* 
Murder will out in sleep.' 

< Well, I have a message for you.' 

^ Who from?' 

' Lady Bellamy. You know that she is para- 
lysed?' 

'Yes.' 

*Well, she wants you to go and see her. 
Shall you go ?' 

Angela thought a little, and answered, 

' Yes, I think so.' 

* You must be prepared to hear some bitter 
language if she speaks at all. Very hkely she 
will beg you to get her some poison to kill her- 
self with. I have been obHged to take the 
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greatest precautions to prevent her from obtain- 
ing any. I am not very sensitive, but once or 
twice she has positively made me shiver with 
the things she says.' 

* She can never say anything more dreadful 
to me than she has said already, Dr. Williamson.' 

* Perhaps not. Go if you like. If you were 
revengeful — which I am sure you are not — yotl 
would have good reason to be satisfied at what 
you will see. Medically speaking, it is a sad 
case.' 

Accordingly, that very afternoon, Angela, ac- 
companied by Pigott, started oflf for Rewtham 
House, where Lady Bellamy still lived, or rather 
existed. It was her first outing since the inquest 
on George Caresfoot had caused her and her 
history to become pubKcly notorious, and, as 
she walked along, she was surprised to find that 
she was the object of popular sympathy. Every 
man she met touched or took off his hat, accord- 
ing to his degree, and, as soon as she had passed, 
turned round and stared at herl Some fine 
folks whom she did not know — ^indeed, she 
knew no one, though it had been the fashion 
to send and * inquire ' during her illness — drove 
past in an open carriage and pair, and she saw 
a gentleman on the front seat whisper some- 
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thing to the ladies, bringing round their heads 
towards her as simultaneously as though they 
both worked on a single wire. Even the chil- 
dren coming out of the village school set up a 
cheer as she passed. \ 

' Good gracious, Pigott, what is it all about V 
she asked, at last. 

• ' Well, you see, miss, they talk of you in the 
papers as the "Abbey House heroine" — and 
heroines is rare in these parts.' 

Overwhelmed with so much attention, Angela 
was thankful when at last they reached Rew- 
tham House. 

Pigott went into the housekeeper's room, and 
Angela was at once shown up into the drawing- 
room. The servant announced her name to a 
black-robed figure lying on a sofa, and closed 
the door. 

'Come here, Angela Garesfopt,' said a well- 
known voice, * and see how Fate has repaid the 
woman who tried to ruin you.' 

She advanced and looked at the deathly face, 
still as darkly beautiful as ever, on which was 
fixed that strange look of wild expectancy that 
it had worn when its owner took the poison. 

' Yes, look at me ; think what I was, and then 
what I am, and learn how the Spirit of evil pays 
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those who serve him. I thought to kill myself, 
but death was denied me, and now I live as you 
see me. I am an outcast from the society of 
my kind — not that I ever cared for that, except 
to rule it. I cannot stir hand or foot, I cannot 
write, I can scarcely read, I cannot even die. 
My only resource is the bitter sea of thought that 
seethes eternally in this stricken frame like fire 
pent in the womb of a volcano. Yes, Angela 
Caresfoot, and Hke the fire, too, sometimes it 
overflows, and then I can blaspheme and rave 
aloud till my voice fails. That is the only 
power which is left to me.' 

Angela uttered an exclamation of pity. . 

* Pity — do not pity me ; I will not be pitied 
by you. Mock me if you will ; it is yom- turn 
now. You prophesied that it would come ; now 
it is here.' 

' At any rate, you are still comfortable in yom- 
own house,' said Angela, nervously, anxious to 
turn the subject, and not knowing what to say. 

* Oh ! yes, I have money enough, if that is 
what you mean. My husband threatened to 
leave me destitute, but fear of public opinion — 
and I hear that he has run away, and is not well 
thought of now — or perhaps of myself, cripple as 
I am, caused him to change his mind. But do 
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not let us talk of that poor creature. I sent for 
you here for a purpose. Where is your lover V 
Angela turned pale and trembled. 

* What, do you not know, or are you tired of 
him?' 

* Tired of him I I shall never be tired of 
him ; but he has gone.' 

* Shall I tell you where to find himf 

'You would not if you could; you would 
deceive me again.' 

' No, oddly enough, I shall not. I have no 
longer any object in doing so. When I was 
bent upon marrying you to George Caresfoot, I 
lashed myself into hating you ; now I hate you 
no longer, I respect you — indeed, I have done 
so all along/ 

' Then, why did you work me such a bitter 
wrong ?' 

' Because I was forced to. Believe me or not 
as you will, I am not going to tell you the story 
— at any rate, not now. I can only repeat that 
I was forced to.' 

' Where is Arthur V 

* In Madeira. Do you remember once telling 
me that you had only to Kft your hand — so — 
ah ! I forgot, I cannot lift mine — ^to draw him 
back to you, that no other woman in the world 
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could keep him from you if you chose to bid 
him come V 

' Yes, I remember.' 

* Then, if you wish to get him back, you had 
better exercise your power, for he has gone to 
another woman.' 

' Who is she ? What is she like V 

' She is a young widow — a Mrs. Carr. She is 
desperately in love with him — ^very beautiful 
and very rich.' 

* Beautiful ! How do you mean ? Tell me 
exactly what she is like.' 

' She has brown eyes, brown hair, a lovely 
complexion, and a perfect figure.' 

Angela glanced rapidly at her own reflection 
in the glass and sighed. 

* Then 1 fear that I shall have no chance 
against her — none I' 

^You are a fool; if you were alone in the 
same room with her, nobody would see her for 
looking at you.' 

Angela sighed again, this time from relief. 

* But there is worse than that ; very possibly 
he has married her.' 

' Ah ! then it is all over 1' 

*Why? If he loves you as much as you 
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think, you can bring him back to you married 
or unmarried.' 

' Perhaps. Yes, I think I could ; but I would 
not.' 

/ ' Why ? If he loves you and you love him, 
you have a right to him. Among all the shams 
and fictions that we call laws, there is only one 
true — ^the law of Nature, by virtue of which you 
belong to each other.' 

^ No, there is a higher law — ^the law of duty, 
by means of which we try to curb the impulses 
of Nature. The woman who has won him has 
a right to consideration.' 

' Then, to gratify a foolish prejudice, you are 
prepared to lose him for ever V 

' No, Lady Bellamy ; if I thought that I was 
to lose him for ever, I might be tempted to do 
what is wrong in order to be with him for a 
time ; but I do not think that. 1 only lose him 
for a time that I may gain him for ever. In 
this world he is separated from me, in the worlds 
to come my rights will assert themselves, and we 
shall be together, and never part any more.' 

Lady Bellamy looked at her wonderingly, for 
her eyes could still express her emotions. 

* You are a fine creature,' she said, * and, if 
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you beKeve that, perhaps it will be true for you,, 
since Faith must be the measure of reahzatiouv 
But, after all, he may not have married her. 
That will be for you to find out.' 

' How can I find out V 

' By writing to him, of course — to the care of 
Mrs. Carr, Madeira. That is sure to find him.' 

* Thank you. How can I thank you enough V 
' It seems to me that you owe me few thanks. 

You are always foolish about what tends to se- 
cure your own happiness, or you would have 
thought of this before.' 

There was a pause, and then Angela rose 
to go. 

* Are you going ? Yes, go. I am not fit 
company for such as you. Perhaps we shall 
not meet again ; but, in thinking of all the injmy 
that I have done you, remember that my punish- 
ment is proportionate to my sin. They tell me 
that I may live for years.' 

Angela gazed at the splendid wreck beneath 
her, and an infinite pity swelled in her gentle 
heart. Stooping, she kissed her on the forehead. 
A wild astonishment filled Lady Bellamy's 
great, dark eyes. 

* Child, child, what are you doing? you do 
not know what I am, or you would not kiss me V 
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* Yes, Lady Bellamy,' she said, quietly, * I do, 
that is, I know what you have been ; but I want 
to forget that. Perhaps you will one day be 
able to forget it too. I do not wish to preach, 
but perhaps, after all, this terrible misfortune 
may lead you to something better. Thank God, 
there is forgiveness for us all.' 

Her words touched some forgotten chord in 
the stricken woman's heart, and two big tears 
rolled dowTi the frozen cheeks. They were the 
first Anne Bellamy had wept for many a day. 

'Your voice,' she said, 'has a music that 
awakes the echoes from a time when I was good 
and pure like you, but that time has gone for 
ever.' 

'Surely, Lady Bellamy, the heart that can 
remember it, can also strive to reach another 
like it. If you have descended the clifi* whence 
those echoes spring, into a valley however deep, 
there is still another cliff before you that you 
may climb.' 

' It is easy to descend, but we need wings to 
climb. Look at me, Angela, my body is not 
more crippled and shorn of power than my 
dark spirit is of wings. How can 1 cHmb f 

Angela bent low beside her and whisper- 
ed a few words in her ear, then rose with a 
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shy blush .upon her face. Lady Bellamy 
shut her eyes. Presently she opened them 
again. 

* Do not speak any more of this to me now/ 
she said. * I must have time. The instinct of 
years cannot be brushed away in a day. Kyou 
knew all the sins 1 have committed, perhaps you 
would think too that for such as I am there is no 
forgiveness and no hope.' / 

* Whilst there is life there is hope, and, as I 
once heard Mr. Eraser say, the real key to for- 
giveness is the desire to be forgiven.' 

Again Lady Bellamy shut her eyes and 
thought, and, when she drew up their heavy 
lids, Angela saw that there was something of 
a peaceful look about them. 

' Stand so,' she said to Angela, ' there where 
the light falls upon your face. That will do; 
now shall I tell you what I read there? On 
your forehead sit resolute power to grasp, and 
almost measureless capacity to imagine ; in your 
eyes there is a sympathy not to be guessed 
by beings of a coarser fibre : those eyes could 
look at Heaven and not be dazzled. Your 
whole face speaks of a purity and singleminded- 
ness which I can read but cannot understand. 
Your mind rejects the glittering bubbles that 
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men follow, and seeks the solid truth. Tour 
spirit is in tune with things of light and air; 
it can float to the extremest heights of oui- 
mental atmosphere, and thence can almost gaze 
into the infinite beyond. Pure, but not cold,, 
thirsting for a wider knowledge, and at times 
breathing the air of a higher world ; resolute, but 
patient ; proud, and yet humble to learn ; holy, 
but aspiring; conscious of gifts you do not 
know how to use, girl, you rise as near ta 
what is divine as a mortal may. I have always 
thought so, now I am sure of it.' 

* Lady Bellamy !' 

^Hush! I have a reason for what I say. I 
do not ask you to waste time by listening to 
senseless panegyrics. Listen, I will tell you 
what I have never told to a living soul before. 
For years I have been a student of a lore almost 
forgotten in this country — a lore which once 
fully acquired will put the powers that he hid 
in Nature at the command of its possessor, that 
will even enable him to look beyond Nature, 
and perhaps, so far as the duration of existence 
is concerned, for awhile to triumph over it. 
That lore you can learn, though it baffled me. 
My intellect and determination enabled me to 
find the cues to it, and to stumble on some of its 
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.secrets, but I could not follow them ; too late I 
learnt that only the good 8|,nd pure can do that. 
Much of the result of years of toil I destroyed 
the other night, but I still know enough to em- 
power you to reconstruct what I annihilated : 
you can learn more in one year than I learnt in 
ten. I am grateful to you, and, if you wish it, I 
will show you the way.' 

Angela listened, open-eyed. Lady Bellamy 
was right, she was greedy of knowledge and the 
power that springs from knowledge. 

' But would it not be wrong?' she said. 

' There can be nothing wrong in what the ruhng 
Wisdom allows us to acquire without the help of 
what is evil. But do not be deceived, such 
knowledge and power as this is not a thing to 
be trifled with. To obtain a mastery over it, 
you must devote your life to it; you must 
give it 

" Allegiance whole, not strained to suit desire." 

No earthly passion must come to trouble the 
fixed serenity of your aspirations, that was one, 
but only one, of the reasons of my failure. You 
must leave your x\rthur to Mrs. Carr, and hence- 
forward put him as much out of your mind as 
possible; and this, that you may be able to 
separate yourself from earthly bonds and hopes 
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and fears. Troubled waters reflect a broken 
image.' 

'I must, then, choose between this know- 
ledge and my love V 

* Yes; and you will do well if you choose the 
knowledge ; for, before you die — if, indeed, you 
do not in the end, for a certain period, over- 
come even death — you will be more of an angel 
than a woman. On the one hand, then, this 
proud and dizzy destiny awaits you; on the 
other, every-day joys and sorrows shared by all 
the world, and an ordinary attachment to a man 
against whom I have, indeed, nothing to say, 
but who is not your equal, and who is, at the 
best, full of weaknesses that you should despise.' 

'But, Lady Bellamy, his weaknesses are a 
part of himself, and I love him all, just as he is ; 
weakness needs love more than what is strong.' 

' Perhaps ; but, in return for your love. I offer 
you no empty cup. I do not ask you to follow 
fantastic theories — of that I will soon convince 
you. Shall I show you the semblance of your 
Arthur and Mrs. Carr as they are at this 
moment ?' 

' No, Lady Bellamy, no, I have chosen. You 
offer, after years of devotion, to make me almost 
like an angel The temptation is very great, and 
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it fascinates me. But I hope, if I can succeed 
in Kving a good life, to become altogether an 
angel when I die. Why, then, should I attempt 
to filch fragments of a knowledge that will one 
day be all my own ? — ^if, indeed, it is right to do 
so. WTiilst I am here, Arthur's love is more to 
me than such knowledge can ever be. If he is 
married, I may learn to think differently, and 
try to soothe my mind by forcing it to run in 
these hidden grooves. Till then, I choose Arthur 
and my petty hopes and fears ; for, after all, 
they are the natural heritage of my humanity.' 

Lady Bellamy thought for a while, and 
answered, 

* I begin to think that the Great Power who 
made us has mixed even His most perfect works 
with an element of weakness, lest they should 
soar too high, and see too far. The prick of a 
pin will bring a balloon to earth, and an earthly 
passion, Angela, will prevent you from soaring 
to the clouds. So be it. You have had your 
chance. It is only one more disappointment.' 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Angela went home very thoughtful. The next 
three days she spent in writing. First, she 
wrote a clear and methodical account of all the 
events that had happened since Arthur's first 
departure, more than a year ago, and attached 
to it copies of the various documents that .had 
passed between herself and George, including 
one of the undertaking that her husband had 
signed before the marriage. This account was^ 
in the form of a statement, which she signed, 
and, taking it to Mr. Fraser, read it to him, and 
got him to sign it too. It took her two whole 
days to write, and, when it was done, she 
labelled it ' to be read first.' On the third day 
she wrote the following letter, to go with the 
statement : 

' For the first time in my life, Arthur, I take 
up my pen to write to you, and in truth the 
difficulty of the task before me, as well as my 
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own want of skill, tends to .bewilder me, and, 
though I have much upon my mind to say, I 
scarcely know if it will reach you — if, indeed, 
this letter is ever destined to lie open in your 
hands, — in an intelligible form. 

' The statement that I enclose, however, will 
— ^in case you do not already know them — tell 
you all the details of what has happened since 
you left me more than a year ago. From it 
you will learn how cruelly I was deceived into 
marrying George Caresfoot, believing you dead. 
Oh, through all eternity, never shall I forget 
that fearful night, or cease to thank God for my 
merciful escape from the fiend whom I had mar- 
ried. And then came the morning, and brought 
you — ^the dead — alive before my eyes. And 
whilst I stood in the first tumult of my amaze- 
forgetful of everything but that it was you, my 
own, my beloved Arthur, no spirit, but you in 
flesh and blood — whilst I yet stood thus, stricken 
to silence by the shock of an unutterable joy — 
you broke upon me with those dreadful words, 
«o that I choked, feeling how just they must 
seem to you, and could not answer. 

' And yet it sometimes fills me with wonder 
and indignation to think of them ; wonder that 
you could believe me so mad as to throw away the 
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love of my life, and indignation that you could 
deem me so lost as to dishonour it. They drove 
me mad, those words, and from that moment 
forward I remember nothing but a chaos of the 
mind heaving endlessly like the sea. But all this 
has passed, and I am thankful to say that I am 
quite well again now. 

' Still I should not have written to you, Ar- 
thur ; I did not even know where you were, and 
I never thought of recovering you. After what 
has passed, I looked upon you as altogether lost 
to me for this world. But a few days ago I 
went at her own request to see Lady Bellamy. 
All she said to me I will not now repeat, lest I 
should render this letter too wearisome to read, 
though a great deal of it was strange enough to 
be well worth repetition. In the upshot, how- 
ever, she said that I had better write to you, and 
told me where to write. And so I write to you, 
dear. There was also another thing that she 
told me of sad import for myself, but which I 
must not shrink to face. She said that there 
lived at Madeira, where you are, a lady who is 
in love with you, and is herself both beautiful 
and wealthy, to whom you would have gone for 
comfort in your trouble and in all probability 
have married. 
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' Now, Arthur, I do not know if this is the 
case, but, if so, I hasten to say that I do not 
blame you. Ton smarted under what must 
have seemed to you an intolerable wrong, an d 
you went for consolation to her who had it to 
offer. In a man that is perhaps natural, though 
it is not a woman's way. If it be so, I say from 
my heart be as happy as you can. But remem- 
ber what I told you long ago, and do not fall 
into any delusions on the matter ; do not ima- 
gine because circumstanoes have shaped them- 
selves thus, therefore I am to be put out of your 
mind and forgotten, for this is not so. I cannot 
be forgotten, though for a while I may be justly 
discarded ; it is possible that for this world you 
have passed out of my reach, but in the next I 
shall claim you as my own. 

' Yes, Arthur, I have made up my mind to lose 
you for this life as a fitting reward for my folly. 
But do not think that I do so without a pang, 
for, believe me, since my mind emerged stronger 
and clearer from the storms through which it 
has passed, bringing back to me the full life and 
strength of my womanhood, I have longed for 
you with an ever-increasing longing. I am not 
ashamed to own that I would give worlds to 
feel your arms about me and your kiss upon my 
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lips. Why should I be ? Am I not yours, body 
and soul ? 

' But, dear, it has been given to me, perhaps 
as a compensation for all I have undergone and 
that is still left for me to undergo, to grasp a 
more enduring end than that of earthly ecstasy : 
for I can look forward with a confident assur- 
ance to the day when we shall embrace upon 
the threshold of the Infinite. Do not call tliis 
fooUsh imagination, or call it imagination, if you 
will — for what is imagination? Is it not the 
connecting link between us and our former and 
future state, the scent of heaven yet clinging 
to our souls, and recalling memories of our 
home. Imagination, what would our higher life 
be without it ? It is what the mind is to the 
body, it is the soul's thouglu. 

' So in my imagination — since I know no 
better term — I foresee that heavenly hour, and I 
am not jealous for the earthly moment. Nor, 
indeed, have I altogether lost you, for at times, 
in the stillness of the night, when the earthly 
part is plunged in sleep and my spirit is released 
from the thraldom of the senses, it, at indefinite 
periods, has the power to summon your beloved 
form to its presence, and in . this communion 
Nature vindicates her faithfulness. Thus, through 
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the long night rest comes upon me with your 
presence. 

' And at last there will come a greater rest ; at 
last — ^having lived misunderstood — we shall die, 
alone, and then the real life or lives will begin. 
Of this, dear Arthur, reason and reUgion alike 
assure me. Indeed, were it not so, it would be 
better to be a drop of dew sparkling for an 
hour, and then vanish into ether, rather than a 
human soul, conscious, languishing, suffering 
year by year, only to evaporate at last into 
some undefined ocean of being that must be full 
of soiTow, if it be the direct consequence of life. 
But death is not the end of our individual and 

4 

conscious existence. For, if nothing remained 
but the ashes from the burnt taper, or a form- 
less essence that soars away and mingles with 
the elements — ^if our glowing hopes, our lofty 
aspirations, our consciousness of capacities for 
knowledge and happiness which have but just 
begun to expand, were all cut off by death and 
buried in the grave, then indeed we should be 
the greatest enigma in the universe. If that is 
so, compared with the possibilities of our nature, 
we are as a morning cloud fading into space — 
as a tale that is told only to be forgotten. 

*But if, as I blow they must be, oiu: budding 
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hopes and consciousness of dawning desires 
which no earthly good can fill, are but the 
swelling germs of faculties that will blossom 
hereafter and bear immortal fruit — ^if we leave 
in the grave only the swaddling-clothes of our 
spiritual infancy, and rise as from a sleep in 
human form made perfect with all our memory 
and our certainty of individual being, to enter 
upon an endless career in which hope is changed 
into fruition and aspirations into attainment — 
then death is the grandest step of life. It solves 
all its enigmas; it is the fulfilment of which 
this existence is the prophecy, and to the wise 
and pure it throws wide the shining portals of 
an endless day. 

' Oh ! Arthur, even now I long for the purer air 
and flashing sympathies of that vast Hereafter, 
when the strong sense of knowledge shall scarce- 
ly find a limit ere it overleaps it ; when visible 
power shall radiate from our being, and Hving on 
together through countless Existences, Periods^ 
and Spheres, we shall progress from majesty to 
ever-growing majesty ! Oh, for the day when 
you and I, messengers from the Seat of Power, 
shall sail high above these darkling worlds, and, 
seeing into each other's souls, shall learn what 
love's communion is I 
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^ Do not think me foolish, dear, for writing to 
you thus. I do not wish to make you the victim 
of an outburst of thought that you may think 
hysterical. But perhaps I may never be able to 
write to you again in this way; your wife, if you 
are married, may be jealous, or other things may 
occur to prevent it. I feel it, therefore, necessary 
to tell you my inmost thoughts now whilst I can, 
so that you may always remember them during 
the long coming years, and especially when you 
draw near to the end of the journey. I hope, 
dearest Arthur, that nothing will ever make you 
forget them, and also that, for the sake of the 
pure love you will for ever bear me, you will 
always live up to your noblest and your best, 
for in this way our meeting will be .made more 
perfect. 

* Of course it is possible that you may still be 
free, and, after you know that I am not quite so 
much to blame as you may have thought, still 
willing to give your name to me. It is a blessed 
hope, but I scarcely dare to dwell upon- it. 

' The other day I was reading a book Mr. 
Fraser lent me, which took my fancy very much, 
it was so full of contradictions. The unexpected 
always happened in it, and there was both grief 
and laughter in its pages. It did not end quite 
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well or quite badly, or, rather, it had no end, 
and deep down nndemeath the plotless story, 
only peeping up now and again when the actors 
were troubled, there ran a vein of real sorrow 
and sad, unchanging love. There was a hero 
in this odd book which was so like life — who, 
by the way, was no hero at all, but a curious, 
restless creature who seemed to have missed his 
mark in life, and went along looking for old 
truths and new ideas with his eyes so fixed upon 
the stars that he was always stumbling over the 
pebbles in his path, and thinking that they were 
rocks. He was a sensitive man, too, and as 
weak as he was sensitive, and often fell into 
pitfalls and did what he should not, and yet, for 
all that, he had a quaint and gentle mind, and 
there was something to like in him — at least, so 
thought the women in that book. There was a 
heroine, too, who was all that a heroine should 
be, very sweet and very beautiful, and she really 
had a heart, only she would not let it beat. 
And of course the hero and heroine loved each 
other ; of course, too, they both behaved badly, 
and things went wrong, or there would have 
been no book. 

* But I tell you this story because once, in a 
rather touching scene, this hero who made such a 
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mess of things set forth one of the ideas that he 
had found, and thought new, but which was 
really so very old. He told the heroine that he 
had read in the stars that happiness has only 
one key, and that its name is "Love," that, 
amidst all the mutabilities and disillusions of 
our life, the pure love of a man and woman 
alone stands firm and beautiful, alone defies 
change and disappointment ; that it is the 
heaven-sent salve for all our troubles, the 
remedy for our mistakes, the magic glass re- 
flecting only what is true and good. But ii> 
the end her facts overcame his theories, and he 
might have spared himself the trouble of tell- 
ing. And, for all his star-gazing, this hero had 
no real philosophy, but in his grief and unrest- 
ing pain went and threw himself into the biggest 
pitfalls that he could find, and would have 
perished there, had not a good angel come and 
dragged him out again and brushed the mud off 
his clothes, and, taking him by the hand, led 
him along a safer path. And so for awhile he 
drops out of the story, which says that, when 
he is not thinking of the lost heroine, he is per- 
haps happier than he deserves to be. 

' Now, Arthur, I think that this fooHsh hero 
was right, and the sensible heroine he wor- 
shipped so blindly, wrong. 
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'If you are still unmarried, and ^till care 
to put his theories to the test, 1 believe that 
we also can make as beautiful a thing of our 
lives as he thought that he and his heroine 
could, and, ourselves supremely happy in each 
other's perfect love, may perhaps be able to 
add to the happiness of some of our fellow- 
travellers. That is, I think, as noble an end 
as a man and woman can set before themselves. 

' But if, un the other hand, you are tied to 
this other woman who loves you by ties that 
'Cannot be broken, or that honour will not let 
you break ; or if you are unforgiving, and no 
longer wish to marry me as I wish to marry 
you, then till that bright hour of immortal hope 
— farewell. Yes, Arthur, farewell till the gate 
of Time has closed for us — till, in the presence 
of God our Father, I shall for ever call you 
mine. 

' Alas I I am so weak that my tears fall as I 
write the word. Perhaps I may never speak 
or write to you again, so once more, my dearest, 
my beloved, my earthly treasure, and rny heaven- 
ly hope, farewell. May the blessing of God be 
as constantly around you as my thoughts, and 
may He teach you that these are not foolish words, 
but rather the faint shadow of an undying Kght I 
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' I send back the ring that was used to trick 
me with. Perhaps, whatever happens, you will 
wear it for my sake. It is, you know, a symbol 
of Eternity. 

'Angela Caresfoot.' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Just as Angela was engaged in finishing her 
long letter to Arthur — surely one of the strangest 
ever written by a gu-1 to the man she loved — 
Mr. Fraser was reading an epistle which had 
reached him by that afternoon's post. We will 
look over his shoulder, and see what was in it. 

It was a letter dated from the vicarage of one 
of the poorest parishes in the great dock district 
in the east of London. It began — 
* Dear Sir, 

^ I shall be only too thankful to enter- 
tain your proposal for an exchange of livings^ 
more especially as, at first sight, it would seem 
that all the advantage is on my side. The fact 
is, that the incessant strain of work here has 
at last broken down my health to such a de- 
gree, that the doctors tell me plainly I must 
choose between the comparative rest of a coun- 
try parish, or the certainty of passing to a com- 
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pleter quiet before my time. Also, now that my 
children are growing up, I am very anxious to 
remove them from the sights and sounds and 
tainted moral atmosphere of this poverty-stricken 
and degraded quarter. 

^ But, however that may be, I should not be 
doing my duty to you, if I did not warn you 
that this is no parish for a man of your age 
to undertake, unless for strong reasons (for 
I see by the Clergy List that you are a year 
or so older than myself). The work ig posi- 
tively ceaseless, and often of a most shocking 
and thankless character; and there are almost 
. no respectable inhabitants ; for nobody lives in 
the parish, except those who are too poor to 
live elsewhere. The stipend, too, is, as you are 
aware, not large. However, if, in face of these 
disadvantages, you still entertain the idea of an 
exchange, perhaps we had better meet . . . .' 

The letter then entered into details. 

' I think that will suit me very well,' said Mr. 
Fraser, aloud, to himself, as he put it down. 
* It will not greatly matter if my health does 
break down; and I ought to have gone long 
ago. " Positively ceaseless," he says the work 
is. Well, ceaseless work is the only thing that 
can stifle thought. And yet it will be hard, 
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coming up by the roots after all these years. 
Ah me ! this is a queer world, and a sad one for 
some of us ! I will write to the bishop at once.' 

From which it will be gathered that things 
had not been going well with Mr. Fraser. 

Meanwhile, Angela put her statement and the 
accompanying letter into a large envelope. 
Then she took the queer emerald ring off her 
finger, and, as there was nobody looking, she 
kissed it, and wrapped it up in a piece of 
cotton-wool, and stowed it away in the letter, 
and sealed it up. Next she addressed it, in her 
clear, miniature hand- writing, to 

* Arthur P. Heigham, Esq,, 

' Care of Mrs. Carr^ 

' Madeira,' 

as Lady Bellamy had told her ; and, calling to 
Pigott to come with her, started off to the post- 
oflSce to register and post her precious packet, 
for the Madeira mail left Southampton on the 
morrow. 

She had just time to reach the office, affix the 
three shillings' worth of stamps that the letter 
took, and register it, when the postman came 
up, and she saw it stamped and bundled into 
his bag with the others, just as though it were 
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nothing, instead of her whole life depending on 
it ; and away it went on its journey, as much 
beyond recall as yesterday's sins. 

'And so you have been a-writing to him, 
miss,' said Pigott, as soon as they were out of 
the office. 

'Yes, Pigott,' and she told her what Lady 
Bellamy had said. She listened attentively, 
with a shrewd twinkle in her eyes. 

' I'm thinking, dearie, that it's a pity you 
didn't post yourself, that's the best letter, it 
can't make no mistakes nor fall into the hands of 
them it isn't meant for.' 

' What can you mean V 

' I'm thinking, miss, that change of air is a 
wonderful good thing after sickness, especially 
sea-air,' answered Pigott, oracularly. 

' I don't in the least understand you. Really, 
Pigott, you drive me wild with your parables.' 

' Lord, dear, for all you're so clever you never 
could see half-an-inch into a brick wall, and 
that with my meaning as clear as a haystack in 
a thunderstorm.' 

This last definition quite finished Angela. 
Why, she wondered, should a haystack be 
clearer in a thunderstorm than at any other 
time ? She looked at her companion helplessly, 
and was silent. 
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' Bless me, what I have been telling, as plain 
as plain can be, is, why don't you go to this 
Mad — mad — ^what's the name? — I never can 
think of them foreign names. I'm like Jakes 
with the flowers: he says the smaller and 
"footier** they are, the longer the name they 
sticks on to them, just to puzzle a body who — ' 

' Madeira,' suggested Angela, with the calm- 
ness of despair. 

' Yes, that's it, Madeiry. Well, why don't you 
go to Madeiry along with your letter to look 
after Mr. Arthur ? Like enough he is in a bit of 
a mess there ; so far as I know anything about 
their ways, young men always are, in a general 
sort of a way, for everlasting a-caterwauling 
after some one or other for all the world like a 
tom on the tiles, more especial if they are in 
love with somebody else. But, dear me, a sensible 
woman don't bother her head about that, she 
just goes and hooks them out of it, and then she 
knows where they are, and keeps them there.' 

' Oh ! Pigott, never mind all those reflections, 
though I'm sure I don't know how you can 
think of such things ? The idea of comparing 
poor dear Arthur with a tom cat ! But tell me, 
how can I go to Madeira ? Supposing that he 
is married.' • 
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' Well, then you would learn all about it for 
yourself, and no gammoning, and there'd be an 
end to it one way or the other/ 

' But would it be quite modest, to run after 
him like that V 

' Modest, indeed ; and why shouldn't a young 
lady travel for her health. I have heard say 
that this Madeiry is a wonderful place for the 
stomach.' 

' The lungs, Pigott, the lungs.' 

' Well, then, the lungs ; but it don't matter, 
they ai|i't far off each other.' 

' But, Pigott, who could I go with ? I could 
not go alone/ 

' Go with ? — why me, of course.' 

' I can hardly fancy you at sea, Pigott' 

' And why not, miss ? I daresay I shall do as 
well as other folks there, and if I do go to the 
bottom, as seems likely, there's plenty of room 
for a respectable person there, I should hope. 
Look here, dear, you'll never be happy unless 
you marry Mr. Arthur, so don't you go and 
throw away a chance just out of foohshness and 
for fear of what folks say. That's how dozens 
of women make a mess of it. Folks say one 
thing to-day and another to-morrow, but you'll 
remain you for all that. Maybe he's married, 
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and, if so, it's a bad business, and there's an end 
of it; but maybe, too, he isn't. As for that 
letter, as likely as not the other one will put it in * 
the fire ; I should, I doubt, if I were in her shoes. 
So don't you lose any time, for, if he isn't mar- 
ried, it's hke (enough he soon will be.' 

Angela felt that there was sense in what 
her old nurse said, though the idea was a new 
one to her, and it made her thoughtful. 

' I'll think about it,' she said, presently. ' I 
wonder what Mr. Fraser would say about it.' 

'Perhaps one thing, and perhaps another. 
He's good and kind, but he hasn't got much 
head for these sort of things, he's always think- 
ing of something else. Just look what a fool 
Squire George (may he twist and turn in his 
grave) made of him. You ask him, if you like ;. 
but you be guided by yourself, dearie. Your 
head is worth six Reverend Fraser's when you 
bring it to a thing. But I must be off, and 
count the hnen.' 

That evening, after tea, Angela went down 
to Mr. Fraser's. He was directing an envelope 
to the Lord Bishop of his diocese when she 
entered; but he hurriedly put it away in the 
blotting-paper. 

* Well, Angela, did you get your letter off?' 
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' Yes, Mr. Eraser, it was just in time to catch 
the mail to-morrow. But, do you know, that is 
what I want to speak to you about. Pigott 
thinks that, under all the circumstances,' — here 
Angela hesitated a Httle — ^ she and I had better 
go to Madeira and find out how things stand, 
and I almost think that she is right.' 

'Certainly,' answered Mr. Fraser, rising and 
looking out of the window. ' You have a great 
deal at stake.' 

' You do not think that it would be immodest?' 

' My dear Angela, when in such a case as this 
a woman goes to seek the man she loves, and 
whom she believes loves her, I do not myself 
see where there is room for immodesty.' 

*No, nor do I, and I do love him so very 
dearly ; he is all my life to me.' 

Mr. Fraser winced visibly. 

* What is the matter ? have you got a head- 
ache?' 

* Nothing, only a twinge here,' and he pointed 
to his heart. 

Angela looked alarmed ; she took a womanly 
interest in anybody's ailments. 

' I know what it is,' she said. ' Widow James 
sufiFers from it. You must take it in hand at once, 
or it will become chronic after meals, as hers is.' 
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Mr. Fraser smiled giimly as he answered, 

' I am afraid that I have neglected it too long 
— it has become chronic already. But about 
Madeira ; have you then made up your mind to 
gof 

' Yes, I think that I shall go. If he— is mar- 
ried, you know — I can always come back again, 
and perhaps Pigott is right; the letter might 
miscarry, and there is so much at stake.' 

' When shall you go, then?' 

' By the next steamer, I suppose. They go 
every week, I think. I ^vill tell my father that 
I am going to-morrow.' 

' Ah ! you will want money, I suppose.' 

' No, I beheve that I have plenty of money of 
my own now.' 

' Oh ! yes, under your marriage settlement, no 
doubt. Well, my dear, I am sure I hope that 
your journey will not be in vain. Did I tell 
you, I have also written to Mr. Heigham by this 
mail, and told him all I knew about the matter V 

' That is very kind and thoTightful of you ; it 
is just like you,' answered Angela, gently. 

' Not at all, not at all ; but you have never 
told me how you got on T\dth Lady Bellaniy — 
that is, except what she told you about Mr. 
Heigham.' 
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* Oh ! it was a strange interview. What do 
you think she wanted to teach me V 

' I have not the faintest idea.' 

* Magic.' 

' Nonsense.' 

« Yes, she did ; she told me that she could read 
all sorts of things in my face, and offered, if I 
would give myself up to it, to make me more 
than human.' 

' Pshaw ! it was a bit of charlatanism ; she 
wanted to frighten you.' 

' No, I think she beheved what she said, and 
I think that she has some sort of power. She 
seemed disappointed when I refused, and, do 
you know, if it had not been for Arthm', I do 
not think that I should have refused. I love 
power, or rather knowledge; but then I love 
Arthur more.' 

'And why is he incompatible with know- 
ledge?' 

' I do not know ; but she said that, to triumph 
over the mysteries she wished to teach me,. I 
must free myself from earthly love and cares. 
I told her that, if Arthur is married, I would 
think of it.' 

' Well, Angela, to be frank, I do not believe 
in Lady Bellamy's magic, and, if its practice 
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biings people to what she is, I think it is 
best left alone ; indeed, I expect that the whole 
thing is a delusion arising from her condition. 
But I think she is right when she told you that 
to become a mistress of her art — or, indeed, of 
any noble art — you must separate yourself from 
earthly passions. I owe your Arthur a grudge as 
well as Lady Bellamy. I hoped, Angela, to see 
you rise Hke a star upon this age of insolence 
and infidehty. I wanted you to be a great 
woman ; but that dream is all over now.' 

' Why, Mr. Fraserf 

' Because, my dear, both history and observa- 
tion teach us that great gifts Kke yours partake 
of the character of an accident in a woman ; 
they are not natural to her, and she does not 
wear such jewels easily — they put her outside 
of her sex. It is something as though a man 
were born into the world with wings. At first 
he would be very proud of them, and go sailing 
about in the sky to the admiration of the crowds 
beneath him; but by-and-by he would grow 
tired of flying alone, and, after all, it is not 
necessary to fly to transact the ordinary busi- 
ness of the world. And perhaps at last he 
would learn to love somebody without wings, 
somebody who could not fly, and he would 
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always want to be with her down on the homely 
earth, and not alone up in the heavenly heights. 
If a woman had all the genius of Plato or 'all 
the learning of Solomon, it would be forgotten 
at the touch of a baby's fingers. 

'Well, well, we cannot fight against human 
nature, and I daresay that in a few years you 
will forget that you can read Greek as well as 
you can English, and were very near finding 
out a perfect way of squaring the circle. Per- 
haps it is best so. Lady Bellamy may have 
read a great many fine things in your face. 
Shall I tell you what I read there? I read 
that you will marry your Arthur, and beaome 
a happy wife and a happier mother ; that your 
life will be one long story of unassuming kind- 
ness, and that, when at last you die, you will 
become a sacred memory in many hearts. That 
is what I read. The only magic you will ever 
wield, Angela, will be the magic of your good- 
ness.' 

< Who knows ? We cannot read the future,' 
she answered. 

'And so you are going to Madeira next week I 
Then, this will be the last time that we shall 
meet — before you go, I mean — ^for I am oS to 
London to-morrow, for a while, on some busi- 
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ness. When next we meet, if we do meet 
again, Angela, you will be a married woman. 
Do not start, dear ; there is nothing shocking 
about that. But, perhaps, we shall not meet 
any more.' 

'Oh, Mr. Fraserl why do you say such 
dreadful things V 

' There is nothing dreadful about it, Angela. 
I am getting on in Hfe, and am not so strong as 
I was; and you are both young and strong, and, 
must, in the ordinary course of things, outUve 
me for many years. But, whatever happens, 
my dear, I know that you will always keep 
a warm comer in your memory for your old 
master ; and, as for me, I can honestly say, that 
to have known and taught you has been the 
greatest privilege of a rather lonely life.' 

Here Angela began to cry. 

' Don't cry, my dear. There is, thank God, 
another meeting-place than this, and, if I reach 
the shore of that great future before you, I 
shall — but, there, my dear, it is time for you to 
be going home. You must not stop here to 
listen to this melancholy talk. Go home, Ange- 
la, and think about your lover. I am busy 
to-night. Give me a kiss, dear, and go.' 

Presently, she was gone, and he heard the 

u2 
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front-door close behind her. He went to the 
window, and watched the tall form gradually- 
growing fainter in the gloaming, till it vanished 
altogether. 

Then he came back, and, sitting down at his 
writing-table, rested his grizzled head upon his 
hand and thought. Presently he raised it, and 
there was a sad smile flickering round the 
wrinkles of the nervous mouth. 

^And now for "hard labour at the London 
docks," ' he said, aloud. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Nothing occurred to mar the prosperity of the 
voyage of the Evening Star. That beautiful 
little vessel declined to simplify the course of 
this history by going to the bottom with Mil- 
dred and Arthur, as the imaginative reader may 
have perhaps expected. She did not even get 
into a terrific storm, in order to give Arthur the 
opportunity of performing heroic feats, and the 
writer of this history the chance of displaying a 
profound knowledge of the names of ropes and 
spars. On the contrary, she glided on upon a 
sea so still that even Miss Terry was persuaded 
to arouse herself from her torpor, and come 
upon deck, till at last, one morning, the giant 
peak of Teneriffe, soaring high above its circling 
clouds, broke upon the view of her passengers. 

Here they stopped for a week or so, enjoying 
themselves very much in their new surround- 
ings, till at length Arthur grew tired of the 
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islands, whicli was of course the signal for their 
departure. So they returned, reaching Madeira 
after an absence of close upon a month. As 
they dropped anchor in the little bay, Mildred 
came up to Arthur, and, touching him with that 
gentle deference which she always showed to- 
wards him, asked if he was not glad to be 
home again. 

* Home !' he said. * I have no home.' 

'Oh, Arthur!' she answered, 'why do you 
try to pain me ? Is not my home yours also V 

So soon as they landed, he started off down 
to ' Miles's Hotel,' to see if any letters had come 
for him during his absence, and returned, look- 
ing very much put out. 

'What is the matter, Arthur?' asked Miss 
Terry, once again happy at feeling her feet upon 
soHd soil. 

' Why, those idiots at the hotel have returned 
a letter sent to me by my lawyer. They 
thought that I had left Madeira for good, and 
the letter was marked, " If left, return to Messrs. 
Borley and Son," with the address. And the 
mail went out this afternoon into the bargain, 
so it will be a month before I can get it back 
again.' 

Had Arthur known that this letter contained 
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clippings of the newspaper reports of the inquest 
on George Caresfoot, of whose death even he 
was in total ignorance, he would have had good 
reason to be put out. 

* Never mind, Arthur,' said Mildred's clear 
voice at his elbow — she was rarely much fur- 
ther from him than his shadow; 'lawyers' letters 
are not, as a rule, very interesting. I never yet 
had one that would not keep. Come and see if 
your pavilion — ^isn't that a grand name? — is 
arranged to your liking, and then let us go to 
dinner, for Agatha here is dying of hunger — she 
has to make up for her abstinence at sea.' 

* I was always told,' broke in that lady, * that 
yachting was charming, but I tell you frankly 
I have never been more miserable in my life 
than I was on board your Evening Star.' 

* Never mind, dear, you shall have a nice long 
rest before we start for the coast of Spain.' 

And so Arthur soon settled down again into 
the easy tenor of Madeira hfe. He now scarcely 
made a pretence of living at the hotel, since, 
during their cruise, Mildred had had a pavilion 
which stood in the garden luxuriously fitted up 
for his occupation. Here he was happy enough 
in a dull, numb way, and, as the days went on, 
something of the old hght came back to his 
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eyes, and his footfall again grew quick and 
strong as when it used to fall in the corridors of 
the Abbey House. Of the past he never spoke, 
nor did Mildred ever allude to Angela after that 
conversation at sea which had ended so strangely. 
She contented herself with attempting to sup- 
plant her, and to a certain extent she was suc- 
cessful. No man could have for very long 
remained obdurate to such beauty and such 
patient devotion, and it is not wonderful that he 
grew in a way to love her. 

But there was this pecuharity about the affair 
— namely, that the affection which he bore her 
was born more of her stronger will than of his 
own feelings, as was shown by the fact that, 
so long as he was actually with her and within 
the circle of her influence, her power over him 
was predominant ; but, the moment that he was 
out of her sight, hi^ thoughts would fall back 
into their original channels, and the old sores 
would begin to run. However much, too, he 
might be successful in getting the mastery of 
bis troubles by day, at night they would assert 
themselves, and from tht constant and torment- 
" ing dreams which they inspired he could find no 
means of escape. 

For at least four nights out of every seven, 
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from the moment that he closed his eyes till he 
opened them again in the morning, it would 
seem to him that he had been in the company 
of Angela, under every possible variety of cir- 
cumstance, talking to her, walking with her, 
meeting her suddenly or unexpectedly in 
crowded places or at dinner-parties — always 
her, and no one else — till at last poor Arthur 
began to wonder if his spirit took leave of his 
body in sjeep and went to seek her, and, what is 
more, found her. Or was it nothing but a fan- 
tasy ? He could not tell ; but, at any rate, it 
was a fact, and it w^ould, have been hard to say 
if it distressed or rejoiced him most. 

Occasionally, too, he would fall into a fit of 
brooding melancholy that would last him for a 
day or two, and which Mildred would find it quite 
impossible to dispel. Indeed, when he got in 
that way, she soon discovered that the only 
thing to do was to leave him alone. He was 
fiufiering acutely, there was no doubt about that, 
and when any animal suffers, including man, it 
is best left in solitude. A sick or wounded 
beast always turns out of the herd to recover 
or die. 

When Mildred saw him in this state of mental 
desolation, she would shake her head and sigh, 
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for it told her that she was as far as ever from 
the golden gate of her Eldorado. As has been 
said, hers was the strongest will, and, even if hoL^Jl^) 
had not willed it, she could have married him 
any day she wished ; but, odd as it may seem, 
she was too conscientious. She had determined 
that she would not marry him unless she was 
certain that he loved her, and to this resolution, 
as yet, she firmly held. Whatever her faults 
may have been, Mildred Carr had all the noble 
unselfishness that is so common in her sex. For 
herself and her own reputation she cared, com- 
paratively speaking, nothing, whilst for Arthur's 
ultimate happiness she was very solicitous. 

One evening — it was one of Arthur's black 
days, when he had got a fit of what Mildred 
called 'Angela fever' — they \^ere walking to- 
gether in the garden, Arthur in silence, with his 
hands in his pockets and his pipe in his mouth, 
and Mildred humming a little tune by way of 
amusing herself, when they came to the wall 
that edged the precipice. Arthur leant over it 
and gazed at the depths below. 

'Don't, dear, you will tumble over,' said 
Mildred, in some alarm. 

' I think it would be a good thing if I did,' he 
answered, moodily. • 
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'Are you, then, so tired of the world — and 
me?' 

* No, dear, I am not tired of you ; forgive me,. 
Mildred, but I am dreadfully miserable. I know 
that it is very ungracious and imgrateful of me, 
but it is the fact.' 

' You are thinking of her again, Arthur?' 

* Yes, I have got a fit of it. I suppose that 
she has not been out of my mind for an hour to- 
gether during the last forty-eight hours. Talk 
of being haunted by a dead person, it is infinite- 
ly worse being haunted by a Hving one.' 

* I am very sorry for you, dear.' 

*Do you suppose, Mildred, that this will go 
on for all my life, that I shall always be at the 
mercy of these bitter memories and thoughts ?' 

* I don't know, Arthur. I hope not.' 

* I wish I were dead — I wish^I were dead,' he 
broke out, passionately. ' She has destroyed my 
life, all that was happy in me is dead, only my 
body lives on. I am sure I don't know, Mildred, 
how you can care for anything so worthless.' 

She kissed him, and answered, 

' Dearest, I had rather love you as you jire 

than any other man alive. Time does wondors ; 

perhaps in time you will get over it. Oh ! Ar- 

. thur, when I think of what she has made you,. 
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nd what you might have been if you had never 
known her, I long to tell that woman all my 
mind. But you must be a man, dear ; it is weak 
to give way to a mad passion, such as this is 
now. Try to think of something else : work at 
something.' 

< I have no heart for it, Mildred, I don't feel 
as though I could work; and, if you cannot 
make me forget, I am sure I do not know what 
will.' 

Mildred sighed, and did not answer. Though 
she spoke hopefully about it to him, she had 
little faith in his getting over his passion for 
Angela now. Either she must marry him as he 
was, or else let him go altogether : but which ? 
The struggle between her affection and her idea 
of duty was very sore, and as yet she could 
come to no conclusion. 

One thing there was that troubled her con- 
siderably, and this was that, though Madeira 
was almost empty, there were enough people in 
it to get up a good deal of gossip about herself 
and Arthur. Now, it would have been difficult 
to find anybody more entirely careless of the 
judgments of society than Mildred, more especi- 
ally as her great wealth and general popularity 
protected her from slights. But, for all her 
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oddities, she was a thorough woman of the 
world ; and she knew, none better, that, in pur- 
suance of an ahnost invariable natural law, there 
is nothing that lowers a woman so much in the 
estimation of a man as the knowledge that she 
is talked about, even though he himself is the 
cause of the talk. This may be both illogical 
and unjust, but it is, none the less, true. 

But, if Mildred still hesitated, Arthur did not. 
He was very anxious that they should be mar- 
ried ; indeed, he almost insisted on it. The 
position was one that was far from being 
agreeable to him, for all such intimacies must, 
from their very nature, necessitate a certain 
amount of false swearing. They are through- 
out an acted he ; and, when the he is acted, it 
must sometimes be spoken. Now, this is a state 
of affairs that is repugnant to an honour- 
able man, and one that not unfrequently be- 
comes perfectly intolerable. Many is the love- 
affair that comes to a sudden end because the 
man finds it impossible to permanently constitute 
himself a peregrinating falsehood. But, oddly 
enough, it has been found difficult to persuade 
the other contracting party of the vahdity of 
the excuse, and, however unjust it may be, one 
has known of men who have seen their defection 
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energetically set down to more vulgar causes. 
Arthur was no exception to this rule. He 
found himself in a false position, and he hated 
it. Indeed, he determined before long he would 
place it before Mildred in the light of an alterna- 
tive, that he should either marry her, or that an 
-end should be put to their existing relations. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

As the atitumn came on, a great south-west gale 
' burst over Madeira, and went sweeping away 
up the Bay of Biscay. It blew for three days 
and nights, and was one of the heaviest on re- 
cord. When it first began, the Enghsh mail 
was due ; but when it passed there were still no 
signs of her, and prophets of evil were not want- 
ing who went to and fro shaking their heads, 
and suggesting that she had probably founder- 
ed in the Bay. 

Two more days went by, and there were stiU 
no signs of her, though the telegraph told them 
that she had left Southampton Docks at the 
appointed time and date. By this time, people 
in Madeira could talk of nothing else. 

' Well, Arthur, no signs of the Roman f said 
Mildred, on the fifth day. 

' No, the Garth Castle is due in to-day. Per- 
haps she may have heard something of her.' 
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' Yes,' said Miss Terry, absently ; < she may 
have fallen in with some of the wreckage.' 

*1 must say that is a cheerful suggestion,' 
answered Arthur. *She is an awful old tub, 
and, I daresay, ran before the gale for Vigo, that 
is alL' 

'Let us hope so,' said Mildred, doubtfully. 
' What is it, John V 

* The housemaid wishes to speak to you, 
please, ma'm.' 

* Very good, I will come.' 

It has been hinted that Agatha Terry was 
looking absent on the morning in question. 
There was a reason for it. For some time 
past there had been growing up in the bosom 
of this excellent lady a consciousness that 
things were not altogether as they should be. 
Miss Terry was not very clever, indeed it 
may be said that she was dense, but still she 
could not but see that there was something 
odd in the relations between Arthur and Mil- 
dred. For instance, 'it struck her as unusual 
that two persons who were not married, nor 
even, so far as she knew, engaged, should 
habitually call each other ^ dear,' and even 
sometimes * dearest.' 

But on the previous evening, when engaged 
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in a search after that species of beetles that 
loves the night, she chanced to come upon the 
pair standing together on the musenm verandah, 
and, to her horror, she saw, even in that Hght 
that Mildred's arm was round Arthur's neck, 
and her head was resting on his heart. Stand- 
ing aghast, she saw more; for presently Mil- 
dred raised her hand, and, drawing Arthur's 
head down to the level of her own, kissed him 
upon the face. 

There was no doubt about it, it was a most 
deliberate kiss — a kiss without any extenuating 
circumstances. He was not even going away, 
and Agatha could only come to one conclusion, 
that they were either going to be married— or 
* they ought to be.' 

^ She sought no more beetles that evening, but 
on the following morning, when Mildred de- 
parted to see the housemaid, leaving Arthur and 
herself together on the verandah, she thought 
it was her ' duty ' to seek a little information. 

' Arthur,' she said, with a beating heart, ' I 
want to ask you something. Are you engaged 
to Mildred?' 

He hesitated, and then answered, 

' No, I suppose not, Miss Terry.' 

' Nor married to her V 

VOL. Ill- X 
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^ No ; why do you ask V 

' Because I think that you ought to be.' 

* I quite agree with you. I suppose that you 
have noticed something V 

* Yes, I have. I saw her kissing you, Arthur.' 
He blushed Hke a girl. 

* Oh, Arthur,' she went on, bursting into tears, 
< don't let thi6 sort of thing go on, or poor 
Mildred will lose her reputation ; and you must 
know what a dreadful thing that is for any 
woman. Why don't you marry her V 

' Because she refused to marry me.' 
' And y^t— and yet she kisses you — Uke that !' 
added Miss Terry, as the peculiar fervour of the 
embrace in question came back to her recollec- 
tion. ^ Ah, I don't know what to think.' 

* Best not think about it at all, Miss Terry. It 
won't bear reflection.' 

' Oh, Arthur, how could you V 
He looked very uncomfortable as he an- 
swered, 

* I know that I must seem a dreadful brute to 
you. I daresay I am ; but. Miss Terry, it would, 
under all the circumstances, be much more to the 
point, if yoii insisted on Mildred's marrying me.' 

' I dare not. You do not know Mildred. She 
would never srlbmit to it from me.' 
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' Then I must ; and, what is more, I will do it 
now.' 

'Thank you, Arthur, thank you. I cannot 
tell you how grateful I am to you.' 

' There is no need to be grateful to the author 
of the mischief.' 

* And supposing she refuses — what will you do 
then V 

' Then I think that I shall go away at once. 
Hush ! here she comes.' 

'Well, Arthur, what are you and Agatha 
plotting together? You both look serious 
enough.' 

' Nothing, Mildred — that is, only another sea- 
voyage.' 

Mildred glanced at him uneasily. She did not 
like the tone in his voice. 

' I have a bit of bad news for you, Arthur. 
That fool, that idiot, Jane ' — and she stampeji 
her Uttle foot upon the pavement — ' has upset 
the mummy hyacinth-pot and broken the flower 
off just as it was coming into bloom. I have 
given her a quarter's wages and her passage 
back to England, and packed her offl' 

'Why, Mildred,' remonstrated Miss Terry, 
* what a fuss to make about a flower I' 

She turned on her almost fiercely. 

x2 
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' I had rather have broken my arm, or any- 
thing short of my neck, than that she should 
have broken that flower. Arthur planted it, 
and now the clumsy girl has destroyed it,' and 
Mildred looked as though she were going to cry. 

As there was nothing more to be said. Miss 
Terry went away. As soon as she was gone, 
Mildred turned to Arthur and said, 

' You were right, Arthur ; we shall never see 
it bloom in this world.' 

' Never mind about the flower, dear ; it can- 
not be helped. I want to speak to you of some- 
thing more important. Miss Terry saw you kiss 
me last night, and she not unnaturally is anxious 
to know what it all means.' 

' And did you tell her f 

'Yes.' 

It was Mildred's turn to blush now. 

' Mildred, you must hsten to me. This can- 
not go on any more ; either you must marry me, 

or ' 

Or what?' 

' Or I must go away. At present- our whole 
life is a Ke.' 

* Do you really wish me to marry you, Arthur?' 
' I not only wish it, I think it necessary.' 

* Have you nothing more to say than that ?' 
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' Yes, I have to say that I will do my best to 
make you a good and faithful husband, and that 
I am sure you will make me a good wife.' 

She dropped her face upon her hands and 
thought. 

Just then Miss Terry came hurrying up. 

* Oh, Arthur !' she said, ' just think, the Roman 
is in, after all, but all her boats are gone, and 
they say that half of her passengers and crew 
are washed overboard; do go down and see 
.about it.' 

He hesitated a little. 

' Go, dear,' whispered Mildred. ' I want time 
to think. I will give you my answer this after- 
noon.' 

Mildred sat still on the verandah thinking, but 
she had not been there many minutes before a 
servant came with her English letters that had 
been brought by the unfortunate Roman, and at 
the same time informed her that the Garth 
Castle had been sighted, and would anchor in a 
few hours. Mildred reflected that it was not 
often they got two EngHsh mails in one day. 
She began idly turning over the packet before 
her. Of late letters had lost much of their 
interest for Mildred. 

Presently, however her hand made a move- 
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ment of almost electric swiftness, and the colour 
left her face, as she seized a stout envelope 
directed in a hand of peculiar delicacy to Arthur 
Heigham, Esq., care of Mrs. Carr, Madeira. Mil- 
dred knew the handwriting, she had seen it in 
Arthur's pocket-book. It was Angela Cares- 
foot's. Next to it there was another letter 
addressed to Arthur, in a hand that she did not 
know, but, bearing the same postmarks, 'Bra- 
tham ' and ' Koxham.' She put them both 
aside, and then took up the thick letter and 
examined it. It had two peculiarities — first, it 
was open, having come unsealed in transit, and 
been somewhat roughly tied up with a piece of 
twine, and, secondly, it contained some article 
of jewehy — at least, Mildred judged that it was 
jewelry. Indeed, by dint of a Uttle pressing on 
the outside paper, she was able to form a pretty 
accurate opinion as to what it was. It was a 
ring. If she had turned pale before when she 
saw the letter, she was paler still now. 

* Heavens,' she thought, ' why does she send 
him a ring? Has anything happened to her 
husband ? If she is a free woman, I am lost.' 

Mildred looked at the letter lying open before 
her, and a terrible temptation took possession of 
her. She took it up and put it down again, and 
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then again she took it up, wiping the cold per- 
spiration from her forehead. 

' My whole life is at stake,' she thought. 

Then she hesitated no longer, but, taking the 
letter, shpped oflf the piece of twine, and drew 
its contents from the envelope. The first thing 
to fall out, wrapped in a little cotton-wool, was 
the ring. She looked at it, and recognised it 
as Arthur's engagement ring, the same that 
Lady Bellamy had taken with her. Then, put- 
ting aside the statement, she dehberately un- 
folded the letter, and read it. 

Do not think too hardly of her, my reader. 
The temptation was very sore. But, when one 
yields to temptation, retribution is not unfre- 
quently hard upon its track, and it would only 
have been necessary to watch Mildred's face to 
see that, if she had sinned, the sin went hand in 
hand with punishment. In turn, it took an 
expression of astonishment, grief, awe, and de- 
spair. She read the letter to the last word, then 
she took the statement, and glanced through it, 
smiling once or tAvice as she read. Next she 
replaced everything in the envelope, and, taking 
it, together with the other letter addressed to 
Arthur, unbuttoned the top of her loose-bodied 
white dress, and placed them in her bosom. 
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'It is over,' she said to herself. 'I can 
never marry him now. That woman is as far 
above me as the stars, and, sooner or later, he 
would find it all out. He must go, ah, God 1 he 
must go to marry her. Why should I not 
destroy these letters, and maiqy him to-morrow, 
bind him to me by a tie that no letters can 
ever break? What! purchase his presence at 
the price of his daily scorn ? Oh, such water 
is too bitter for me to drink! I have sinned 
against you, Arthur, but I will sin no more. 
Good-bye, my dear, good-bye.' 

And she laid her throbbing head upon the 
rail of the verandah, and wept bitterly. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

About three o'clock that afternoon Arthur re- 
turned to the Quinta, having lunched on board 
the Roman. He found Mildred sitting in her 
favourite place on the museum verandah. She 
was very pale, and, if he had watched her, he 
would have seen that she was trembling all 
over, but he did not observe her particularly. 

' AVell,' he said, ' it is all nonsense about half 
the crew being drowned, only one man was 
killed, by the fall of a spar, poor chap. They 
ran into Vigo, as I thought. The other mail is 
just coming in — but what is the matter, Mildred ? 
You look pale.' 

* Nothing, dear; I have a good deal to think 
of, that is all.' 

' Ah yes ! Well, my love, have you made up 
your mind V 

' Why did I refuse to marry you before ; for 
your sake, or mine, Arthur V 
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' You said — absurdly, I thought — for mine !' 

' And what I said I meant, and what I meant, 
I mean. Look me in the face, dear, and tell me, 
upon your honour as a gentleman, that you love 
me, really love me, and I will marry you to^ 
morrow.' 

^ I am very fond of you, Mildred, and I will 
make you a good and true husband.' 

' Precisely ; that is what I expected, but it is 
not enough for me. There was a time when I 
thought that I could be well satisfied if you 
would only look kindly upon me, but I suppose 
that Vappetit vient en mangeant, for, now you 
do that, I am not satisfied. I long to reign 
alone. But that is not all. I will not consent 
to tie you, who do not love me, to my apron- 
strings for hfe. Believe me, the time is very 
near when you would curse me, if I did. You 
say ' — ^and she rose and stretched out her arm — 
' that you will either marry me or go. I have 
made my choice. I will not beat out my heart 
against a stone. I will not marry you. Go, 
Arthur, go 1' 

A great anxiety came into his face. 

* Do you fully understand what you are say- 
ing, Mildred ? Such ties as exist between us 
cannot be lightly broken.' 
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* But I will break them, and my own heart 
with them, before they become chains so heavy 
that yon cannot bear them. Arthur ' — and she 
came up to him, and put her hands upon his 
shoulders, looking, with wild and sorrowful eyes, 
straight into his face — ' tell me now, dear — do 
not palter, or put me off with any courteous 
falsehood — tell me as truly as you will speak 
upon the judgment-day, do you still love 
Angela Caresfoot as much as ever V 

' Mildred, you should not aisk me such painful 
questions ; it is not right of you.' 

' It is right ; and you will soon know that it is. 
Answer me.' 

' Then, if you must have it, 1 do.' 

Her face became quite hard. Slowly she 
took her hands from his shoulders. 

' And you have the effrontery to ask me to 
marry you with one breath, and to tell me this 
with the next. Arthur, you had better go. Do 
not consider yourself under any false obligation 
to me. Go, and go quickly.' 

' For God's sake, think what you are doing, 
Mndred!' 

* Oh I I have thought — I have thought too 
much. There is nothing left but to say good- 
bye. Yes, it is a very cruel word. Do you 
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know that you have passed over my life like a 
hurricane, and wrenched it up b;^ the roots V 

'Really, Mildred, you mystify me. I don't 
understand you. What can be the meaning of 
all this?' 

She looked at him for a few seconds, and 
then answered, in a quiet, matter-of-fact voice, 

'I forgot, Arthur; here are your English 
letters ;' and she drew them from her bosom and 
gave them to him. * Perhaps they will explain 
things a little. Meanwhile, I will tell you some- 
thing. Angela Caresfoot's husband is dead ; in- 
deed, she was never really married to him.' 
And then she turned, and slowly walked to- 
wards the entrance of the museum. In the 
boudoir, however, her strength seemed to fail 
her, and she sank on a chair, 

Arthur took the letter, written by the woman 
he loved, and warm from the breast of the wo- 
man he was about to leave, and stood speech- 
less. His heart stopped for a moment, and then 
sent the blood bounding through his veins like 
a flood of joy. The shock was so great that for 
a second or two he staggered, and nearly fell. 
Presently, however, he recovered himself, and 
another and very different thought overtook him. 

Putting the letters into his pocket, he foUow- 
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ed Mildred into the boudoir. She was sittings 
looking very faint, upon a chair, her arms hang- 
ing down helplessly by her side. 

* Mildred,' he said, hoarsely. 

She looked up with a faint air of surprise. 

' What, are you not gone V 

' Mildred, beyond what you have just said I 
know nothing of the contents of these letters ; 
but, whatever they may be, here and now, be- 
fore I read them, I again ofiFer to marry you. I 
owe it to you and to my own sense of what is 
right that I should marry you.' 

He spoke calmly, and with evident sincerity. 

'Do you know that I read your letter just 
now, and had half a mind to burn it; that I am 
httle better than a thief?' 

' I guessed that you had read it.' 

* And do you understand that your Angela is 
unmarried, that she was never really married at 
all — and that she asks nothing better than to 
marry you ?' 

' I understand.' 

* And you still offer to make me your wife T 
*I do. What do you say V 

A flood of light filled Mildred's eyes, as she 
rose and confronted him. 

<I say, Arthur, that you are a very noble 
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gftTTtlfimfiTij a.Ti(l. that though from this day I 
must be a miserable woman, I shall always be 
proud to have loved you. Listen, my dear. 
When I read that letter, I felt that your Angela 
towered over me like the Alps, her snowy purity 
stained only by the reflected Kghts of heaven. I 
felt that I could not compete with such a woman 
as this, that I could never hope to hold you 
from one so calmly faithful, so dreadfully serene, 
and I knew that she had conquered, robbing me 
for Time, and, as I fear, leaving me beggared 
for Eternity. In the magnificence of her un- 
dying power, in the calm certainty of her com- 
mand, she flings me your life as though it were 
nothing. " Take it," she says ; " he will never 
love you — he is mine ; but I can afford to wait. 
I shall claim him before the' throne of God." 
But now, look you, Arthur, if you can behave 
like the generous-hearted gentleman you are, 
I will show you that I am not behind you 
in generosity. I will not marry you. I have 
done with you ; or, to be more correct,' and she 
gave a hard little laugh, ' you have done with 
me. Go back to Angela, the beautiful woman 
with inscrutable grey eyes, who waits for you, 
clothed in her eternal calm, hke a mountain in 
its snows. I shall send her that tiara as a 
wedding-present ; it will become her well. Go 
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back, Arthur; but sometimes, when you are 
cloyed with unearthly virtue and perfection, re- 
member that a woman loved you. There, I have 
made you quite a speech; you will always 
think of me in connection with fine words. 
Why don't you go ?' 

Arthur stood utterly confused. 

' And what will you do, Mildred V 

' 1 1' she answered, with the same hard laugh. 
* Oh, don't trouble yourself about me. I shall 
be a happy woman yet. I mean to see life now 
— go in for pleasure, power, ritualism, whatever 
comes first. Perhaps, when we meet again, I 
shall be Lady Minster, or some other great lady, 
and shall be able to tell yoa that I am very, 
very happy. A woman always Ukes to tell her 
old lover that, you know, though she would not 
like him to beheve it. Perhaps, too ' — and 
here her eyes grew soft, and her voice broke 
into a sob — 'I shall have a consolation you 
know nothing of.' 

He did not know what she meant, indeed, 
he was half-distracted with grief and doubt. 

For a moment more, they stood facing each 
other in silence, and then suddenly she flung 
her arms above her head, and, uttering a low 
cry of grief, turned, and ran swiftly down the 
stone passage into the museum. Arthur hesi- 
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tated for a while, and then followed her. 

A painful sight waited him in that silent 
chamber; for there — stretched on the ground 
before the statue of Osiris, like some hopeless 
sinner before an inexorable justice, with her 
brown hair touched to ^old by a ray of sun- 
Ught from the roof — ^lay Mildred, as still as 
though she were dead. He went to her, and 
tried to raise her, but she wrenched herself 
loose, and, in an abandonment of misery, flung 
herself upon the ground again. 

' I thought it was over,' she said, ' and that 
you were gone. Go, dear, or this will drive me 
mad. Perhaps, sometimes you will write to me.' 

He knelt beside her and kissed her, and then 
he rose and went. 

But for many a year was he haunted by that 
scene of human misery enacted in the weird 
chamber of the dead. Never could he forget 
the sight of Mildred lying in the sunlight, with 
the marble face of mocking calm looking down 
upon her, and the mortal frames of those who, 
in their day, had suffered as she suffered, and 
ages since had found the rest that she in time 
would reach, scattered all around — ^fit emblems 
of the fragile vanity of passions which suck their 
strength from earth alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

When Arthur got out of the gates of the Quinta 
Carr, he hurried to the hotel, with the intention 
of reading the letters Mildred had given him, 
and, passing through the dining-room, seated 
himself upon the ' stoep ' which overlooked the 
garden in order to do so. At this time of year 
it was, generally speaking, a quiet place enough ; 
but on this particular day scarcely had Arthur 
taken the letter from his pocket, and — having 
placed the ring that it contained upon his 
trembling finger, and repudiating the state- 
ment, marked 'to be^ read first,' on account 
of its business-hke appearance — glanced at the 
two first lines of Angela's own letter, when the 
sound of hurrying feet, and many chattering 
voices reminded him that he could expect no 
peace anywhere in the neighbourhood of the 
hotel. The second English mail was in, and all 
the crowd of passengers, who were at this time 
VOL. III. Y 
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pouring out to the Cape to escape the EngUsh 
winter, had come, rejoicing ashore, to eat^ 
drink, be merry, and buy parrots and wicker 
chairs while the vessel coaled. 

He groaned, and fled, in his hurry leaving the 
statement on the bench on which* he was seated. 

Some half mile or so away, to the left of the 
town, where the sea had encroached a Kttle 
upon the shore of the island, there was a nook 
of peculiar loveKness. Here the giant hand of 
Nature had cleft a ravine in the mountains that 
make Madeira, down which a crystal streamlet 
trickled to the patch of yellow sand that edged 
the sea. Its banks sloped like a natural ter- 
race, and were clothed with masses of maiden- 
hair-fern interwoven with feathery grasses, 
whilst up above among the rocks grew aloes 
and every sort of flowering shrub. 

Behind, clothed in forest, lay the mass of moun- 
tains, varied by the rich green of the vine- 
clad valleys, and in front heaved the endless 
ocean, broken only by one lonely rock that 
stood grimly out against the purphng glories 
of the evening sky. This spot Arthur had 
discovered in the course of his rambles with 
Mildred, and it was here that he bent his steps 
to be alone to read his letters. Scarcely had 
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he reached the place, however, when he dis- 
covered, to his intense vexation, that he had 
left the enclosure in Angela's letter upon the 
verandah at the hotel. But, luckily, it chanced 
that, within a few yards of the spot where he 
had seated himself, there was a native boy 
cutting walking-sticks from the scrub. He 
called to him in Portuguese, of which he had 
learnt a little, and, writing something on a card,, 
told him to take it to the manager of the hotel,, 
and to bring back what he^ would give him. 
DeHghted at the chance of earning sixpence, 
the boy started at a run, and at last he was 
able to begin to read his letter. 

Had Arthur not been in quite such a hurry to 
leave the hotel, he might have seen something- 
which would have interested him, namely, a very 
lovely woman — so lovely, indeed, that every- 
body turned their heads to look at her as she 
passed, accompanied hj another woman clad in 
a stiff black gown, not at all lovely, and rather 
ancient, but, for all that, well-favoured and 
pleasant to look on, being duly convoyed to 
their room in the hotel by his friend the manager. 

* Well, thank my stars, here we be at last,' 
said the elderly stout person, with a 
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the door of the room closed upon the pair, ' and 
it's my opinion that here I shall stop till my 
dying day, for, as for getting on board one of 
those beastly ships again, I couldn't do it, and 
that's flat. Now look here, dearie, don't you sit 
there and look frightened, but just set to and 
clean yourself up a bit. I'm off downstairs to 
see if I can find out about things; every- 
body's sure to know everybody else's business 
in a place like this, because, you .see, the gossip 
€an't get out of a bit of an island, it must travel 
round and round till it ewaporates. I shall soon 
know if he is married or not, and if he is, why, 
what's done can't be undone, and it's no use 
crying over spilt milk, and we'll be off home, 
though I doabt I shan't live to get there, and if 
he isn't, why, so much the better.' 

' Oh ! nurse, do stop talking, and go quickly ; 
can't you see that I am in an agony of suspense? 
I must get it over one way or the other.' 

' Hurry no man's cattle, my dear, or I shall 
make a mess of it. Now, Miss Angela, just you 
keep cool ; it ain't no manner of use flying into 
a state. I'll be back presently.' 

But, as soon as she was gone, poor Angela 
flew into a considerable state ; for, flinging her- 
self upon her knees by the bed, she broke into 
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hysterical prayers to her Maker that Arthur 
might not be taken from her. Poor girl ! alter- 
nately racked by sick fears and wild hopes, hers 
was not a very enviable position during the 
apparently endless ten minutes that followed. 

Meanwhile Pigott had descended to the cool 
hall, round which were ranged rows of ham- 
mocks, and was looking out for some one 
with whom to enter into conversation. A Por- 
tuguese waiter approached her, but she majes- 
tically waved him away, imder the impression 
that he could not speak English, though as a 
matter of fact his English was purer than her 
own. 

Presently a pretty little woman leading a 
baby by the hand came up to her. 

* Pray, do you want anything? I am the wife 
of the manager.' 

*Tes, ma'm, I want a Uttle information — at 
least, there's another that does. Did you ever 
happen to hear of a Mr. Heigham V 

' Mr. Heigham — ^indeed, yes, I know him well. 
He was here a few minutes since.' 

' Then perhaps, ma'm, you can tell me if he is 
married to a Mrs. Carr that lives on this island V 

' Not that I know of,' she answered, with a 
little smile ; ' but there is a good deal of talk 
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about them — people say that, though they are 
not married, they ought to be, you know.' 

' That is the best bit of news I have heard 
for many a day. As for the talk, I don't pay no 
manner of heed to that. If he ain't married to 
her, he won't marry her now, I'll go bail. Thank 
you kindly, ma'm.' 

At that moment they were interrupted by the 
entrance of a little ragged boy into the hall, 
who timidly held oiit a card to the lady to 
whom Pigott was talking. 

' Do you want to find Mr. Heigham V she said. 
* Because, if so, this boy will show you where 
he is. He has sent here for a paper that he left. 
I found it on the verandah just now, and won- 
dered what it was. Perhaps you would take it 
to him if you go. I don't like trusting this boy 
— as likely as not he will lose it.' 

' That will just suit. Just you tell the boy to 
wait while I fetch my young lady, and we will 
go with him. Is this the paper ? And in her 
writing, too. Well, I never. There, I'll be 
back in no time.' 

Pigott went upstairs far too rapidly for a 
person of her size and years, with the result 
that when she reached their room, where Angela 
was waiting half-dead with suspense, she could 
only gasp. 
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* Well,' said Angela, *be quick and tell me.' 
' Oh I Lord, them stairs !' gasped Pigott. 

' For pity's sake, tell me the worst.' 

* Now, miss, do give a body time, and don't be 
a fool — begging pardon for ' 

' Oh, Pigott, you are torturing me I' 

'Well, miss, you muddle me so; but I am 
coming to it. I went down them dratted stairs, 
and there I see a wonderful nice-looking party 
with a baby.' 

' For God's sake tell me— is Arthur married f 

' Why, no, dearie, of course not. I was just 
a-going to say ' 

But whatever valuable remark Pigott was 
going to make was lost to the world for ever, 
for Angela flung her arms round her neck and 
began kissing her. 

' Oh ! oh ! thank God— thank God ! Oh 1 oh I 
oh!' 

Whereupon Pigott, being a very sensible per- 
son, took her by the shoulders and tried to 
shake her ; but it was no joke shaking a person 
of her height. Angela stood firm, and Pigott 
oscillated ; that was the only visible result. 

*Now then, miss,' she said, giving up the 
shaking as a bad job, * no high strikes, if you 
please. Just you put on your hat and come for 
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a bit of a walk in this queer place with me. I 
haven't brought you up by hand this two and* 
twenty year or thereabouts to* see you go off 
in high strikes like a housemaid as has seen a 
ghost.' 
Angela stopped, and did as she was bid. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Arthur read his letter, and his heart burnt with 
passionate love of the true woman he had dared 
to doubt. Then he flung himself upon the 
grass and looked at the ocean that sparkled and 
heaved before him, and tried to think ; but as 
yet he could not. The engines of his mind 
were reversed full speed, whilst his mind itself, 
with quick shudders and confusion, still forged 
ahead upon its former course. He rose, and 
cast upon the scene aroimd him that long look 
we give to the place where a great happiness 
has found us. 

The sun was sinking fast behind the moun- 
tains, turning their slabbed sides and soaring 
pinnacles to giant shields and spears of fire. 
Beneath their mass, shadows — forerunners of the 
night — crept over the forests and the crested 
rollers, whilst further from him the ocean 
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heaved in a rosy glow. Above, the ever- 
changing vault of heaven was of a beauty that no 
brush could paint. On a ground-work of burning 
red were piled, height upon height, deep ridges 
of purples and of crimsons. Nearer the horizon 
the colours brightened to a dazzling gold, till 
at length they narrowed to the white intensity 
of the half-hidden eye of the sun vanishing be- 
hind the mountains; whilst underlying the 
steady splendour of the upper skies flushed soft 
and melting shades of rose and lilac. Blue 
space above him was broken up by fantastic 
clouds that floated all on fire, and glowed like 
molten metal. The reflection, too, of all these 
massed and varied Ughts in the azure of the 
eastern skies ,was full of sharp contrasts and 
soft surprises, and a travelling eagle, sailing 
through space before them, seemed to gather 
all their tints upon his vivid wings, and, as he 
passed away, to leave a rainbow track of broken 
.light. 

But such a glory was too bright to last. The 
sun sank swiftly, the celestial fires paled, the 
purples grew faint and died, and, where they 
had been, night trailed her sombre plumes across 
the sea and sky. 
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But still the quiet glow of evening lingered, 
and presently a line of light was shot athwart it, 
cutting a track of glory across the shadowed sea, 
so weird and sudden, that it might well have 
been the first ray of a resurrection mom break- 
ing in upon the twilight of the dead. 

He gazed almost in awe, tiU the majestic 
sight stilled the tumult of his heart, and his 
thoughts went up in thanks to the Creator for 
the pure love he had found again, and which 
had not betrayed him. Then he looked up, 
and there, stately and radiant, standing out 
clear against the shadows, her face illumined 
by that soft, yet vivid light, her trembhng 
arms outstretched to clasp him, — was his lost 
Angela. 

He saw her questioning glances fall upon 
him, and the red blood waver on her cheek ; 
he saw the love-lights gather in her eyes ; and 
then he saw no more, for she was in his arms, 
murmuring sweet broken words. 

Happy are those who thus shall find their 
Angela, whether it be here or — on the further 
shore of yonder solemn sea ! 

And Mildred ? She lay there before the stone 
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symbol of inexorable judgment, and sobbed till 
the darkness covered her, and her heart broke 
in the silence. 



THE END. 
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